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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
j E record with keen regret the death of the Empress 
Frederick of Germany early on Monday, the 5th inst, 
Although it was known that the cancer from which her Majesty 
suffered was incurable, the strong vitality she derived from her 
mother's race had frequently deceived the physicians, and the 
end when it came was almost a surprise. The Empress was 
an object of continued interest in this country, not only 
because of her birth as Princess Royal, but because of the 
tragic cireumstances of her life. She had to wait for a 
throne through youth and middle age, and when at last the 
crown of Germany fell to her husband, to whom she was 
devoted, and of whose wise reign she must have dreamed 
many dreams, she had only to wait through ninety-nine days 
of the most terrible anxiety for his inevitable end. Over her 
son she had little influence, and she retired to Friedrichshof, 
her seat near Frankfort, to pass the remainder of her days in 
such privacy as Royalty can enjoy. Full of the mental 
activity of the Coburgs, thoroughly educated, fond of art and 
literature, and with strong Liberal sympathies, she was the 
closest friend of her mother Queen Victoria,she corresponded 
with all who were illustrious in Europe, and it may be hoped, 
despite her great calamity and her terrible disease, that her 
life was not an unhappy one. The feeling expressed for her 
in Germany, where she was never popular, is, we are happy 
to perceive, one of a belated appreciation. 





Tn the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Balfour moved an address 
of sympathy with the King in his great loss in a speech which 
was not unworthy of the occasion. Hespoke of the deceased Em- 
press as a lady “endowed with gifts of nature and of education 
which would have made her even in another station a remark- 
able and accomplished woman,” who “ perhaps suffered more 
bereavement and more pain than is common to the lot of 
mankind.” Born an Englishwoman, the late Empress “was 
by adoption a German; and all through her life she strove to 
promote to the best of her ability, with all the advantages her 
high station gave her, that mutual comprehension, that sym- 
pathy, between these two great nations, on which so much, in 
my opinion at all events, of the future of civilisation depends.” 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman seconded the Motion, and 
endorsed Mr. Balfour's praise, though he dwelt with 
perhaps over-much insistence upon the fact that the Empress, 
while discharging all the duties which fell to her in Germany, 
“remained true to the land of her birth,” which was precisely 
the German charge against her. The address was, of course, 
carried unanimously, and there can be no doubt will be: wel- 
come to the King, who had a deep respect as well as a warm 
regard for his great sister. 








followed, pointed out how heavy have been the blows that 
have fallen on the King within little more than a year. 
“ This is the third occasion within thirteen months on which 
we have had to approach his Majesty the King to condole 
with him on a grievous loss in his family. Brother, mother, 
sister, to all of whom he was devoted, have been taken from 
that family circle where we know all the members are devoted 
to each other. We cannot find often in human life such 
frequent sorrows in such a short time.” That is a thought 
which must doubtless have struck thousands of the King's 
subjects, but Lord Spencer expressed it with great ‘good 
feeling, and without any of that rhetorical overloading which 
is often so painful in public speeches of condolence. 


The captures and surrenders of Boers go on, but: the 
enemy are also still very active, and we hear on Friday of ‘the 
taking of a British post and twenty-five men of ‘Steinacker's 
Horse. General French is now at work in the Colony, and it 
seems probable that in a short time he will have accounted 
for most of the small bodies of Boers that have been playing 
hide-and-seek with us there for the past six months. Perhaps 
the most serious part of the situation is that we have now only 
about six weeks more before the grass begins to grow again 
on the veld. The spring is always a more favourable 
time to the Boers than to us. However, in spite of this, we 
refuse to take a desponding view of the state of affairs in South’ 
Africa when judged as a whole. We are no doubt troubled 
with what the Irishman, just after a bullet had gone through 
his hat, described as “only a blackguard in the shrubbery,” 
but at the same time there is a steady advance in the renewal of 
civil life in the Orange Colony and the Transvaal, and we ‘do 
not doubt that when Lord Milner, who leaves England to-day, 
reaches Pretoria, he will be able to report a real improvement 
for the better. The great thing is to go on steadily and 
mind “the blackguard in the shrubbery” as little as possible. 


There seems to be danger of a quarrel, serious or not as the 
event may prove, between France and Turkey. The Sultan, who 
is possessed with. the belief that foreign assassins are seeking 
his life, has interfered with the management of some French 
quays in Constantinople, where he suspects they willland. The 
French Ambassador has remonstrated strongly, and has also 
pressed for the payment of some debts, one of them amounting 
to nearly £2,000,000, due to French subjects. The Sultan as 
yet has refused to yield, and it is believed that relations will be 
broken off, M. Constans receiving unlimited leave of absence. 
As Russia, must support France, and as the most dangerous 
Turkish enemies of the Sultan live in France, it is probable that 
his Majesty will yield, but he will have difficulty in finding the 
money, and every concession diminishes his prestige and stirs 
new hope in the party which looks to a Palace revolution as 
the best chance of reform. It is usual to regard the Sultan 
as absurdly timid, but he is the best informed man in his 
Empire as to the designs of his enemies, and we fancy that 
his personal danger is far greater than most men suppose. 
It is never safe in the Hast to have so many interests 
dependent on a single life, and even among Sovereigns Abd-ul- 
Hamid is lonely. 


It seems certain that a new complication is appearing in 
the already confused affairs of the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Mahommedan Albanians are convinced that Austria means to 
attack them, and are looking for help to Montenegro; and 
the Montenegrin Prince, who wants to spread éastward, not 
only faus this apprehension, but stirs up the sleepless jealousy 
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of Italy as to the fate of Albania, which she regards as her 
security for her Balkan trade. It is even stated by the 
correspondent of the Times at Vienna that Italy is moving 
her fleet, or part of her fleet, as a “demonstration” in the 
Adriatic, and that Venice is to be fortified. We fancy that 
much of all this agitation is due to dreams founded on the 
King’s marriage to a Montenegrin Princess, but it is true 
that Turkey, Italy, and Montenegro are much excited about 
Albania, that a great movement is expected there, and that 
Austria is not likely to tolerate disorder so near her frontier. 
Whether after all Albania will explode depends on internal 
circumstances which are fully known perhaps to no human 
being. 


According to the latest accounts from America, the great 
strike of the steelworkers is to begin to-day. The leaders of 
the men, aware of the immense funds at the disposal of the 
capitalists and of the determined character of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, have evidently hesitated, but the younger men regard 
the occasion as a great opportunity and have carried their 
elders away. They think, it is believed, that they can keep 
the non-Union men away from the mills, and forget that the 
sentiment of those who control the Law Courts and the 
Militia is entirely in favour of the maintenance of order. 
Unless they include in their ranks nearly all the men required 
to direct processes we do not see how they can win, and if 
they do, immense terms will be offered to the few who are 
indispensable. Unionism has never been as strong in 
America as it is here, and probably never will be, ambition 
being at once more keenly felt and more likely to be gratified. 
All the best working men hope to rise, and are studying the 
way up to the eminences rather than life on the plain. 
Americans are not jealous of millionaires because every 
American with brains thinks he may be one. 


Mr. J. H. Bridges, for twenty years a medical inspector in 
the service of the Local Government Board, published on 
Tuesday a rather noteworthy letter in the Times. He is not 
content with the sanitary condition of the great blocks of 
brickwork built for “flats ” which are rising all over London. 
They are usually built ‘round an enclosed space, varying from 
10 ft. to 50 ft. in diameter, and from 80 ft. to 100 ft. in height, 
forming an unventilated and unventilable shaft,” into which the 
kitchens, the offices, and all but the best bedrooms usually look. 
The mass of stagnant air fosters bacteria, and no Board of 
Guardians would allow such an arrangement for a pauper 
workhouse. The warning is both serious and timely. 
Londoners have to live in ever-increasing numbers in these 
“blocks of brickwork,” and except as regards the top floors 
we are renewing in them one main evil of the old slums,—the 
absence of ventilation. What is the use of draining so 
perfectly when the very air you breathe is stagnant, never 
stirred by a breeze, and full of the germs of disease? We 
prescribe fresh air as the cure for consumption, and sleep 
in the least fresh air we can possibly provide. 








Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
delivered an important and lengthy speech on China. 
He thought matters were progressing fairly well there, 
that the Protocol would soon be signed—the signature 
has been arrested again for unknown reasons — and 
that the European forces in China, which recently num- 
bered one hundred and fourteen thousand men, of whom 
eighteen thousand were British, would speedily be reduced to 
eighteen thousand men, of whom four thousand one hundred 
would be British, We had carried our point as to the 
restriction of the tariff to 5 per cent., and our position on the 
Yangtse was a good one. We had not, it is true, special 
privileges there, but Russia had agreed not to interfere 
with our railway concessions in the Valley, and under 
the Anglo-German Agreement and a Treaty with 
China our ships were at liberty to go wherever junks 
may go. Moreover, there must in the Valley be no 
special tariff against us. The agreement that the terri- 
torial integrity of China shall be maintained does cover 
Manchuria, Russia only remaining there until order has been 
yestored. He understood that there had been a recrudescence 
of disorder which would delay Russian evacuation of the 
province, but “the words of the Anglo-German Agreement 
maintaining the territorial condition of China are entirely 


——___. 
unqualified and unlimited,” and Manchuria is a PVOVince of 


China. 





All this is satisfactory enough as regards the termination 
of the war and the future position of our trade, but we do 
not quite understand Lord Lansdowne on our relations with 
Russia. She is not likely to evacuate Manchuria, and if ghe 
does not, are we bound to try to compel her? That might by 
a difficult enterprise, even with German assistance, but are we 
bound to attempt it? Lord Lansdowne leaves us uncertain, 
though he says he believes “a comprehensive settlement” with 
Russia to be possible, and that in the Far East there is room 
for both the Empires. That is a sound opinion, but what the 
world wants to know is how far the Foreign Office is prepared 
to act on it. At present whenever Russia moves there is ay 
impression in this country that she has some hostile design, 
and the Government is urged to press for explanations in g 
way that is bitterly resented in St. Petersburg. We want to 
see the “ comprehensive settlement” a fact, and not an object 
of pious, but possibly unfounded, anticipation. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Mr. Chamber. 
lain made a characteristically fighting speech, and equally 
characteristic interjections, in the course of the Colonial 
Office vote, which gave his opponents the opportunity to raise 
the question of his personal administration. Though we 
share the indignation which all honourable and patriotic men 
must feel in regard to the grossly unfair attacks made on Mr, 
Chamberlain by the baser sort of his opponents, we cannot 
help thinking it a pity that he should bring these petty and 
malignant detractors into notice by “scoring off” them as 
he does. Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain does not play games, and that he finds 
the pleasure in neatly “laying out” his assailants in Parlia. 
ment which other men find in winning a match at golf, or 
billiards, or tennis. The political fact of most importance in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was his statement that the 
Government had telegraphed instructions that any Boers 
found guilty of shooting natives in British employ were to 
suffer the penalty of death. That it was our right, nay, our 
duty, to issue that order seems to us to be a matter about 
which there cannot be two opinions. 





On Tuesday Sir William Harcourt raised the question of 
native labour in the Transvaal in a speech which we have 
dealt with elsewhere. His main point was that the Outlanders 
wanted to induce the unwilling Boers to sanction forced 
labour in the mines. This he tried to prove by citing the 
evidence of two Outlanders, Mr. James Hay and Mr. Goldman. 
With the spirit of the peroration of his speech we and all rea- 
sonable people must of course be in agreement. It expressed the 
desire that “ this unjust legislation [7.c., that of the Transvaal] 
shall be at once removed, and that there shall be substituted 
for it a code in reference to native labour that shall maintain 
the old reputation of the British name in dealing with native 
races.” Mr. Alfred Lyttelton followed Sir William Harcourt 
in a speech full of good sense and exhibiting just the right 
attitude towards the native labour question. It was prudent 
and reasonable as well as humane. After denying that the 
better portion of the mining community desired to introduce 
a system of forced labour, he expressed, as every thinking 
man must, his sense of the great difficulty of the problem. 
The question required very vigilant watching, because un- 
deniably it was to the interest of the richer man to secure 
the taxation of natives in order to induce them to work in 
the mines. Sir William Harcourt had asked where was the 
protector of the natives in South Africa. He would answer 
him. “Their protector was Sir Godfrey Lagden, one of the 
most enlightened men in South Africa. He ventured to say, 
from a tolerable knowledge of that gentleman, that no 
isolated evidence given by an isolated capitalist or gold miner 
would be allowed to stand against British honour and justice 
in this matter.” That appointment is the best possible 
answer to Sir William Harcourt, and the best possible proof 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s true interest in and grasp of the whole 
question. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his speech alluded to Mr. Bartley’s 
allegation that much less had been done for the loyal refugees 








than for the disloyal, and declared emphatically that our first 
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duty was to our own friends. He also indignantly repudiated 


the accusation that there had been favouritism and jobbery 
in regard to the selection of persons allowed to proceed to 
Johannesburg. As a matter, not of right, nor even of grace, 
pat of Imperial policy, the Government, believing that it was 
desirable that the agricultural industry should be resumed as 
goon as possible, would be prepared to lend money, and in 
some exceptional cases even to give money, to Boers who had 
accepted our rule. Of course, that would apply equally to 


the loyalists. No distinction would be made. But the 


Government also meant to try an experiment in the matter | 


of settlement. Probably £500,000 would be devoted to buy- 
ing land suitable for settlement by those who had volunteered 
in the war. As regards native labour, Mr. Chamberlain 
declared his intention of at once mitigating the punishments 
applicable to the natives, but strenuously—and, in our 
opinion, most wisely—refused to commit himself to a sudden 
and violent revision of the whole native legislation of the 
Boers. cs 

Mr. Chamberlain ended a very able and statesmanlike 
speech by a declaration which is worth quoting in full:— 
“What I want to be clearly understood in this country and 
in South Africa is that, while on the one hand we are deter- 
mined to secure just and humane administration for the 
natives in the Transvaal, on the other hand we have no idea 
whatever that it is our duty to interfere with the legitimate 
right to engage themselves or with the legitimate right of the 
owners of industrial undertakings in the Transvaal to engage 
them, and, if they so engage them, to see that the contract 
is carried out. I believe that is all that can fairly be asked 
from the British Government, and I think that in a reason- 
able time we shall be able to satisfy the House that we have 
done all that within us lies to secure that result.” 


Taken as a whole, the debate afforded curious proof of the 
inability of the Opposition to grasp the true facts of 
the situation in South Africa. Sir William Harcourt is, of 
course, honestly anxious to stop the war and to get the Boers 
to lay down their arms. Yet he did his very best to extort 
from the Government pledges as to native policy and adminis- 
tration which, if they could have been heard by the Boers, 
would have had the effect of making them harden their 
hearts and refuse to give in. The thing of all others 
that makes them irreconcilable and ready to fight to the 
death is the dread of belonging to a community in which what 
they call the equalisation of white and black—z.e., justice and 
fair treatment for the natives—shall be the law of the land. 
Whenever Sir William Harcourt obtained what he considered 
a specially satisfactory admission from Mr. Chamberlain, he 
was supplying his Boer friends with confirmation of the 
absolute necessity for not yielding to “ British tyranny.” But 
Sir William Harcourt is like the Chinese theologians who 
consider that two contradictary views can be held at one 
and the same time if only you state them with sufficient 
violence. 











In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Balfour 
proposed that the automatic Closure of the remaining 
votes in Supply should be applied, not to individual votes, 
but to classes. If this were not done, the mere physica] 
act of voting would take some twenty hours to carry through. 
Very naturally, and from their own points of view quite 
veasonably, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Redmond expressed their disapproval of the proposal, while 
Mr. Bowles, as the candid and acrid friend, made a very 
clever quotation from Bolingbroke. It was not quite as 
apposite as it sounded, but the art of qu-tation has so greatly 
degenerated of late in the House of Commons that we must 
not scrutinise it too closely. Mr. Balfour's reply was very 
happy. There is really no reason why Supply should not be 
closured automatically in classes if it can be closured auto- 
matically in single votes. But, in truth, there was little real 
opposition to Mr. Balfour’s proposal, the only substantial 
criticism coming from Mr. Robertson, who really contributed 
something to the vonsideration of the general question of how 
to deal with Supply without endangering the control of 
Parliament. Ultimately Mr. Balfour's scheme was carried 
by 92 (205 to 113). 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the new rule was 








applied by classes to votes of various kinds in the civil, 
naval, and military administration, amounting in all to 
£67,746,833. Though there was a certain amount of protest 
from the Irish Members (who tried unsuccessfully to make 
Mr. Lowther, the Chairman of Committees, read out a 
quantity of unnecessary verbiage) and a good deal of childish 
obstruction generally, the House as a whole was satisfied. 


We are sorry to have to chronicle the loss of the ‘ Viper,’ 
the fast torpedo-destroyer fitted with turbine engines, which 
took place on rocks off the Channel Islands during the 
manceuvres, while a heavy fog prevailed. The loss is a serious 
one, as the ‘ Viper’ was literally the fastest thing on the water. 
We hope, if the Admiralty were satisfied with the working of 
the turbines (as we understand was the case), that they will 
order other vessels of the same make. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, the next naval war will prove that rapidity of 
motion is as important at sea as on land. Rapid movement 
doubles the value of ships as of men. The thing is to out- 
number the enemy in ships or men, not on paper or a hundred 
miles away, but at the point of action. As we have so often 
found with the Boers, they have outnumbered us in the field 
though we have ten times their fighting force in South Africa, 
simply because they move faster. 





We are glad that the plucky Brazilian who is working so 
steadily at solving the problem of aerial navigation was not 
in the least hurt, though his machine was destroyed, by the 
accident which befell him on Thursday. M. Santos-Dumont 
was making another attempt to win the Deutsch prize,—i.c., 
a prize of £4,000, given to the first man who successfully 
circumnavigates the Eiffel Tower. On Thursday the ascent 
was made without a hitch, and it seemed almost certain that 
the attempt would succeed, for the aerial ship actually doubled 
the tower, and was proceeding on her homeward course when 
the accident happened, and the balloon fell to the ground, or, 
rather, on to a roof. The collapse of the balloon was the 
cause of the accident. M. Santos-Dumont is not in the least 
discouraged by his failure, but means at once to begin the 
reconstruction of his air-ship. He has no fears as to his 
ultimate success. Certainly his pluck and enterprise 
deserve it. 


The Times lately published a letter from Dr. Carl 
Peters, in which that explorer records some of the results of 
his discoveries. From figures which he has found between 
the Zambesi and the Sabi, especially a figure of Isis 43 in. 
high, he has come to the conclusion that the country 
between those two rivers is the Ophir of Scripture. 
Dr. Peters has found besides tracings of old gold work- 
ings of immense extent. One question which always 
arises in our mind in reading of these discoveries is,—Why 
did these extremely ancient peoples so value gold? We think 
the feeling natural because it is ours, but, of all the metals, 
gold is of the least use in war, and the Japanese while 
they were cut off from commerce held it to be only as 
valuable as silver. Was the attraction colour, or rarity, or 
comparative imperishability ? 





As we go to press on Friday afternoon a Parliamentary 
paper is published giving the text of a proclamation issued 
by Lord Kitchener putting the war on a different footing for 
the future. After recounting tacts showing that hostilities 
have degenerated into a guerilla war, Lord Kitchener warns 
all the Boer Commandants, Field-Cornets, and leaders 
now in the field, and all members of the late Govern- 
ments, that they “shall, unless they surrender before 
September 15th next, be permanently banished from South 
Africa; the cost of the maintenance of the families of all 
burghers in the field who shall not have surrendered by 
September 15th shall be recoverable from such burghers, and 
shall be a charge upon their property, movable and im- 
movable, in the two Colonies.” We give the gist of the 
proclamation, but must reserve our criticism till next week. 
We may say generally, however, that we have always believed 
that it would be wise to fix a day after which hostilities 
must enter on a new phase. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a oe 
THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


5 awe Empress Frederick, whose death from the most 
terrible of diseases is this week deplored through 
two great countries, was a remarkable woman who may yet 
occupy a higher position in history than even her rank, 
though in the world there was none higher, would have 
secured to her. Her letters to England during her forty- 
three years of life in Germany must have been preserved, 
and. fifty years hence—or shall we say seventy :—when it 
will be prudent to publish them, they must throw a flood 
of light upon the history, the qualities, and the ideas of 
the first three German Emperors. They will be eagerly 
studied by all historians; and if they are as bright as they 
probably are, they will completely preserve their author 
from the oblivion which falls upon almost all Princesses who 
have never reigned. The ironic genius who presides over 
the house of Coburg, and has given its members so many 
successes but never suffered the success to be complete, 
sentenced the Empress to the greatest of earthly positions, 
yet so placed her that, with as much capacity to govern as 
Queen Louisa of Prussia or her own ancestress, Caroline 
of Anspach and England, she could only observe. 
Born Princess Royal of England, with a bright and | 
eager mind, and carefully educated by the most com- | 
prevent of fathers, she was married at eighteen to the 
eir of one of the great dynasties, soon to be ranked 
as for Continental power perhaps the very first. Her hus- 
band, who looked like a Paladin, and was a man of beauti- 
ful'character, well entitled to his popular German epithet 
of “(the Wise,” was through life perfectly devoted to her, 
and he lived long enough to mount, with her by his side, 
the great throne which he, a successful soldier as well as a 
thoughtful statesman, had helped to build. There, how- 
ever, the good fortune of the Princess Victoria ended. She | 
was too bright for the Court she entered, had no sympathy 
with its cast-iron etiquettes, its preference of birth to genius, 
andits unalterablereverence foruniform. Likethewifeofthe 
Great Elector whom she recalled in her contempt for “the 
infinitely little,’’ she would, had she been addicted to that 
habit, have taken snuff at the crucial moment of the most 
gorgeous ceremonial. Full of English ideas and of her 
father’s, she gave the Prussian great ladies the idea that 
she looked down upon their ways as “not English”; 
she revered only the able; and she believed, to the 
horror of all Prussian notables, in Parliamentary 
government. She was a Liberal Princess, and to the 
old servants of the dynasty such a character was as 
unintelligible as Carlyle found “a Jacobin Prince of 
the Blood.” Armoured as she was in her birth-rank, in 
which even German heralds could find no flaw, and in the 
devotion of her husband, she might stil], however, have 
lived down the acrid criticism of Berlin, and have been as 
popular as Queen Louisa, but that the irony of her fate 
matched her against the most successful statesman of 
our age, who detested Parliamentarism, disliked brightness: 
in women, and loathed the “ English ideas” which had made 
a State great though governed by an unregimented people. 
He dreaded their infectious quality, and fought the Crown 
Princess almost as an enemy. The cause of his special 
personal bitterness is still unrevealed, but it is possible 
that the Princess, talking to her father-in-law, who had a 
liking for her conversation, had been satirical, and natures 
like Prince Bismarck pardon anything sooner than well- 
founded satire. It was hardly possible for a woman to 
win in such a contest. Bismarck was too strong for the 
Crown Princess, the country took its cue from the man 
who had made it great, and the “ Englishwoman” whose 
counsel might have reconciled militarism and liberty was 
left without influence save in her own palace. There it 
remained unbroken, and when her husband mounted the 
throne she regained her weight in affairs, though unfor- 
tunately not her popularity. That, also, might have accreted 
to:her by degrees had the Emperor Frederick lived to carry 
out his ideas and hers, but he did not reign even for a 
hundred days, there was no time for his Liberalism to be 
fruitful, and to her son her dominant-ideas were anti- 
pathetic. His is too clear a mind to misunderstand them 
as many of his counsellors did; but though he removed 


inning 

person in it with initiative; and the Empress withdrew 
to lead for twelve years a most dignified private lif, 
occupied with art and literature and correspondence, fyl} 
of interests and usefulness, until while still not old—oy} 
sixty-one—the slow but irresistible disease of which her 
husband died claimed her also as its victim. She bore 
her pain stoically, only forbidding accurate bulletins, ang 
refusing all aid from opium; but the last vear of her 
life must have been one of unintermittent suffering ang 
fear. It was almost a tragic life, as the Times. says, 
certainly one marked by strange ironies of fate, even 
though we remember, as we are apt to forget, that for 
thirty years the Empress enjoyed what is not. often 
given to Princesses, an ideally happy home, where til] 
disease appeared she could dream of a’ future in which 
thought and action might be one. 

It is a difficult position that of a bright Princess who 
marries into a great foreign house, and one sometimes 
wonders that it is so readily accepted, more especially ag 
the suitor can rarely be thoroughly known. Her friend. 
ships are those of her own land, her ways can scarcely be 
those of her adopted country, and there is always some 
difference of instinct against which the new entourage 
rebels. The Queen-Regent of Spain, though always re. 
spected alike for her birth, her capacity, and her singleness 
ot motive, has never been embraced by Spain, mainly, the 
gossips say, because of her Austrian frankness of speech, 
and her inability to conceal her feeling that the bull. 
ring is a cruel and barbarous amusement. After 
seventeen years she is regarded as a foreigner still. 
In no State do the people love “foreign influences,” 
and if the new Crown Princess or Queen has. any 
individuality, any views about politics, any preferences as 
to public men, she is sure to be considered by the half- 
ignorant a “foreign influence.” This is especially the case if 
she is English, for the English stamp is ineffaceable, and 
there does exist, though it is often ignered, a comity of the 
Continent. She may no doubt conceal her opinions as 
Kings must often do, and seem to be without a personality, 
but the man who reigns has motives for reticence which 
the lady, who can only criticise his reigning, has not. 
Besides, she must talk to her husband at any rate, and the 
wife who talks to her husband, and talks well, influences 
him, and is seen to influence him by those whose first interest 
is to be sure whence he derives his views. It is easy to say 
“Reign in society,” but society has its politics as well as the 
nation, and is nearly as impatient of “ foreign.” direction. 
One would think it was easy to shroud the Crown Princess 
or Queen so that nothing should be known of her except 
her public appearances, but experience does not justify the 
belief. No secrets are so jealously kept as those of the 
Russian Court, yet there is a party im Russia which 
attributes half the action of the Emperor to the influence 
of his Empress, who has never during her married 
life stepped voluntarily to the front. The difficulty is 
exasperated by the fact that the Princess cannot be 
cut off from her relatives, her friends, and her country- 
men as by an impassable wall; and her discretion, even if it 
is perfect, is not obligatory on them, and very often is not 
practised. ‘The women,” as they used to be called, of a 
great Princess, though usually devoted to her, are often as 
dangerous as enemies. The Princess’s position, in fact, re- 
quires the tact of a first-class Ambassador, and though the 
Royal caste are all supposed to possess it, serene tact is a 
quality hardly to be demanded of a young lady newly placed 
at the top of a world amidst which she was not bred up, 
and in which she has probably still some linguistic diff- 
culties to overcome. We suppose the Empress Frederick was 
at first a little too openly English; but that German society 
could not pardon this, and never recognised fully how 
completely she had cast in her lot with her adopted 
country, speaks far more clearly for its rather narrow 
patriotism than for the geniality its writers claim. 





THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

\ E greatly regret the part taken by Sir William 
Harcourt in the discussion in the House of 

Commons in regard to the treatment of the natives iu 

South Africa. We have no-doubt that he is perfectly 

sincere in his desire to protect the natives from forced 





Prince Bismarck, he preferred to reign as a Hohenzollern, 
the actual and active ruler of the Monarchy, the only 


labour, but in his anxiety to blacken the Outlanders and 
whitewash the Boers he not merely failed to make any cone 
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tribution to the solution of the problem of safeguarding the 
interests of the black labourers, but tended to make his 
cause ridiculous. The attempt to saddle the Outlanders, 
who had no votes and no legislative power whatever, with 
the responsibility for the native labour policy of the Boers 
js a piece of political topsy-turvydom beyond all prece- 
dent. Probably a certain section of the Outlanders were 
willing enough to endorse the ill-treatment accorded by the 
Boers to the natives, but that does not in the least absolve 
the Boers. Practically the Boers said: ‘We will never 
ive you Outlanders any political rights, but we are quite 
willing to let you do what you like with the natives.’ 
And this Sir William Harcourt tries to twist into a proof 
that the Boers desired to treat the natives better than the 
Outlanders. But though we cannot but denounce the treat- 
ment of the natives by the Boers, we have unhappily to admit 
that the Britishrecordin South Africain this respect is not as 
sound as weshould desire. In the dominions of the Chartered 
Company during the first two years after the conquest of 
Matabeleland something very like forced labour prevailed. 
But who was responsible for allowing the Chartered Company 
4 free hand with the natives? Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, it was the Government of which Sir William 
Harcourt was one of the chief members which handed 
over Rhodesia to the Chartered Company without taking 
any proper precautions as to the protection of the natives. 
Had Sir William Harcourt insisted that after the conquest 
the protection of the natives should be made a matter of 
Imperial concern and placed in the hands of Imperial 
officers acting directly under, and responsible to, the 
Colonial Office, he would have really done something to 
protect the natives of South Africa,—something infinitely 
more effective than anything which is produced by making 
partisan speeches in Parliament such as that of Tuesday 
night. 


Though we do not agree with all the expressions used 
by Mr. Chamberlain in his statement of policy as to the 
native labour question, we note with the greatest possible 
satisfaction that he has done something far better than 
make speeches about the protection of the natives. Deeds 
are more important than words in these matters, and 
his deeds are of the best. He has appointed the two 
soundest men he could possibly find in South Africa— 
Sir Godfrey Lagden and Mr. Solomon—to superintend 
native affairs, and by doing so he has given the 
surest pledge that he means to treat the natives with 
wisdom and humanity. In a matter of this kind what is 
wanted is not so much high-sounding laws and regula- 
tions, as a prudent and sagacious administration. There- 
fore, all who are anxious to see the natives justly and 
humanely treated in South Africa should feel a deep debt 
of gratitude for those two appointments. No doubt the 
Boers and the Pro-Boers at the Cape are not likely to be 
conciliated by the appointment of Sir Godfrey Lagden, for 
they probably regard his native policy as something 
to be condemned, not applauded. They hold him, we 
believe, to be one of the chief exponents of that policy 
of “pampering the niggers ” which the Boers regard as 
the greatest of British crimes in South Africa. But for 
us these appointments, backed up by the action taken by 
Mr. Chamberlain in Rhodesia and by the specific declara- 
tions made in his last speech, are a guarantee that Mr. 
Chamberlain has got a real grasp of the native question 
in South Africa. For his determination to go slowly, and 
to maintain the least objectionable portions of the Boer 
legislation until Lord Milner has had time to go properly 


g 





mto the whole subject, we have nothing but praise. A | 


sudden withdrawal of the Boer rules and regulations at this 
moment might have the most disastrous consequences, and 
we accept fully the Egvptian precedent, under which forced 
labour was gradually and not suddenly abolished. As long 
as native affairs are kept in hands like those of Sir 
Godfrey Lagden there is no sort of reason for precipitate 
rection. 

On the general question of the treatment of the 
natives we have a word to say. In our view, 
it is not wise to attempt ‘to leave the native 
question alone. The native cannot be treated exactly as 
if he were a white man. He needs protection both from 
himself and from his would-be employer. As to how far 
he ought to be made to work by means of taxation we 
cannot attempt -to give on the present occasion a final 





opinion. We realise that work under proper conditions is 
one of the best civilising and educational processes to 


| which the black man in South Africa can be subjected, but 


we also see the great difficulty of any legislation which 
forces him to enter the labour market. As at present 
advised, it seems to us that if the natives cannot be got to 
work in sufficient numbers the best plan will be to bring 
coolies from Asia under proper conditions. If that were 
done for a few years we should probably find that the 
demand for the luxuries of life was gradually driving the 
native to work for wages. In any case, we do not believe 
that the mines cannot be worked unless indigenous: black 
labour is procurable. They could, we believe, be worked 
solely by white labour, as in America and Canada -and 
largely in Australia, and we should not be surprised if 
white labour were in the end to prove more economical 
than black. But we do not wish to dogmatise on the 
point. If men of experience like Sir Godfrey Lagden. feli 
us after an examination of all the circumstances that it will 
be best for the natives to make them pay a certain moderate 
sum in taxation every year, and so indirectly force them to 
earn money, we shall feel inclined to bow to their decision. 
Only the object must be not merely to supply the mines 
with cheap labour, but to prevent the demoralisation 
of the native. We are not enemies of the gold industry, 
regarding it as very like any other industry, but we are 
certain that the gold mines can help themselves to a 
profit perfectly well, and that there is no real need for the 
State—though of course the mine owners would. like 
it—to put itself out to provide them with cheap black 
labour. 


There is yet another point in regard to the protection of 
the native which we should like to see dealt with;—that 
is the protection of the native from the evil influences 
of the liquor traffic. We do not know whether it ‘is 
wise absolutely to forbid the sale of all liquor to 
the natives, but we do feel sure that it must be 
right to regulate and restrict very carefully the native 
liquor traffic. It is for this reason that we feel greatly in- 
terested in the proposals of the South African Alliance, a 
body formed among the leaders of the chief religious bodies 
in Johannesburg. The object of the Alliance is, roughly, 
the same as that of Lord Grey, who, as our readers know, 


| is doing such useful service in this country in the cause 


of a wise and sane solution of the liquor problem. The 
South African League declares that its object is * to secure 
the elimination of private interest in and profit from the 
liquor traffic, and to bring the whole trade under public 
control.” Probably the founders of the League think first, 
as it is most natural they should, of the white popula- 
tion, and desire for their sakes that the sellers of liquor 
should have no interest in pushing the sale. Incidentally, 
however, if the Alliance carries the day, and the State 
undertakes directly or indirectly to keep the liquor trade in 
its own hands, it will be infinitely easier than now to protect 
the blacks from demoralisation. Legislation forbidding 
the sale of liquor to natives becomes a farce when the trade 
is in private hands. The profit is too vreat. If and when, 
however, the seller of liquor were to get. no profit thereby, it 
would be infinitely easier to enforce a policy of prohibition 
for natives. On the ground, then, that the placing of theliquor 
traffic under public control will greatly facilitate a sound and 
effective administration of the laws intended to help and pro- 
tect the native, we most cordially endorse the scheme of the 
Alliance. We support it also in the interests of the white 
community, who had far better not be subjected to 
inducements to the consumption of intoxicants set 
before them by persons eager to make a large private 
profit. Lastly, we are in favour of the Alliance scheme 
because it will supply a very considerable revenue with- 
out direct taxation,-always a great source of trouble in 
a young community. The moment, too, for making the 
sale of liquor a State monopoly in the Transvaal is 
propitious. ‘The war has practically wiped out the private 
trader, and therefore there will be little or no compensation 
to be paid. Unless, then, there is some grave objection to 


the scheme of which we are uninformed, we desire to 
support most heartily the proposals of the Alliance. As 
we huve said, it is by no means the least useful part of 
their scheme that it will help to make the protection of the 
native from the demoralisation of drink far easier than it 
is now. 
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FRENCH RADICALS AND FRENCH CLERICALS: 


tigen is no political party or body so intolerant or so 
ready to resort to persecution as the French Clericals, 
—except the French Radicals. Neither side ever seems 
able to get rid of the notion that the only way to meet 
opponents is to defame them and their ideas if you are 
out of power, or to inflict on them every possible form of 
injury and annoyance if you are in power. During the 
Dreyfus agitation we saw the kind of things that the 
Clericals were willing to say and do in regard to Semites 
and Huguenots, and noted their bloodthirsty appeals 
for violence against their enemies—how they tried to 
hound on the mob against Jews, Protestants, and sans- 
patrie,—i.e., the Radicals who did not agree with them. 
At the moment we have an example before us of Radical 
intolerance, of the same persecuting tendency which, 
though, happily, it does not include demands for a 
Clerical St. Bartholomew, is almost as virulent in inten- 
tion. The Radicals, like all Frenchmen when they are 
intolerant, are frightened at the propaganda of their 
enemies, and declare that the seminarists are making 
use of their presence within the barracks to carry on a 
secret propaganda. Hence a demand which is now exciting 
France to exclude the seminarists from the barracks. 

To understand the position we must refer back to the 
history of the dealings of the Republic with the question 
of compulsory military service for persons intended 
for the priesthood. The story of the dealings of the 
Radicals with this problem, which is not without its 
humorous side, is worth telling. It will be remembered 
that just twelve years ago was passed the law which 
compelled the seminarists to take their turn of service in 
the Army. Great were the hopes and great the fears 
which this law excited. The Radicals were delighted,—in 
part because it consecrated afresh the principle of equality, 
and made it superior even to the interests of the public; 
but in part because they believed the vaticinations of the 
Bishops, and thought that the law would make short work 
of Clerical vocations. When once the seminarist had 
tasted the pleasures of a barrack he would never go back 
to the dull routine of the priesthopd. The seminary would 
open its doors to him in vain. When his turn of service 
was over he would leave the colours indeed, but he would 
leave them an emancipated man with no taste for what at 
best is a poor copy of the cloister. The episcopal pre- 
dictions did not take exactly this form, but they were not 
greatly different in substance. The Church would die out 
in many parts of the country from the difficulty of keep- 
ing up the supply of clergy. Service in the Army would 
make this difficulty greater in two ways. It would tempt 
those already in seminaries to leave them; it would re- 
move one of the inducements which then Jed young men to 
enter them,—the wish to escape military service. 

Twelve years have passed, and we are now able to 
compare the prophecy and the fulfilment. First of all, 
have Clerical vocations grown fewer ? For some little 
time, no doubt, it looked as if the result which had 
been foretold was really going to happen. The number 
of ordinations fell from 1,679 im 1889, the year 
the law was passed, to 1,205 in 1894. But from 
that point it began to rise, and in 1900 had mounted 
to 1,670. The contrast between the seminary and the 
barrack is evidently not so unfavourable to the former as 
Radicals and Bishops alike expected, and there are other 
motives which determine men to enter the priesthood than the 
wish to escape conscription. If this were the only conse- 
quence of the law of 1889, its authors might be willing to 
put up with it. It would not have worked the beneficent 
revolution that was expected from it, but it would not have 
made things worse. Unfortunately for the Radicals, this 
is not the only result of the law. The seminarists do not 
merely leave the Army as prejudiced, as superstitious—as 
religious, in fact—as they entered it ; they corrupt the laity 
whom they find there. The Radical journals have terrible 
tales to tell in illustration of this sad fact. The seminar- 
ists exercise a detestable influence over other young men. 
They have actually become popular in the barrack-room, 

and, instead of being themselves drawn away to the cabaret, 
they have tempted others to go to Mass or to join a Catholic 
club. Thus, far from proving a cause of weakness to the 
Church, the law has given it positive strength. Service 
{ime in the Army makes better priests, not worse, and it 


ld 
gives young men an opportunity of proving to their com, 
rades that even a seminarist is not as black as he is painted, 
This is not at all what those who helped to pass the lay 
expected to see follow from it. 

When you are convinced that you have made a mistake 
the wisest course is to try to undo it. The Radicals 
accordingly betook themselves to General André, ang 
he has drafted a law which they think would reducg 
the mischief to the smallest proportion possible in a world 
which is still forced to tolerate the existence of religion and 
all that religion implies.: In the Session which has lately 
closed the Minister of War brought forward a proposal 
the effect of which would be to relegate the seminarists to 
the military hospitals. It was impossible to turn them out 
of the Army altogether—the inconsistency of such a step 
would have shocked even his Radical supporters—but they 
might at least be put where they would be likely to do 
least mischief. This proposal has been referred to the 
Army Committee, a body recruited from all parts of the 
Chamber, and here it has fared extremely ill. M. Ig 
Herissé, the Chairman of the Committee, appears to have 
thoroughly enjoyed the work of pulling the Bill to pieces, 
You say, he argues, that the seminarists have set Up a 
religious propaganda in the regiments of which they 
form part. “These future priests”—he quotes from 
some Radical newspaper—“ putrefy their fellow-soldiers 
by the contagion of their virtue.” But the remedy you 
propose will be worse than the disease. You are going 
to take the seminarists away from their healthy comrades 
who are able to hold their own with them, and to intro. 
duce them into hospitals, where they will exercise their 
propaganda under the most favourable conditions,—by the 
bedsides of sick people whom they are nursing and caring 
for. Obviously this is not an easy argument to answer. 
These same people who now seek to introduce the priest 
into the hospital have already turned the Sister of Mercy 
out of the hospital. They laicise hospitals with one hand 
and make them ecclesiastical institutions with the other, 
The Bill thus sharply criticised will hardly become law in 
the interval between now and the elections. It is chiefly 
interesting, therefore, as an example of the shortsighted- 
ness which refuses to recognise where the real strength of 
an enemy lies. The authors of the law of 1889 cannot be 
accused of underrating the power of the Church as an 
institution. On the contrary, they were willing to go 
all lengths to cripple and injure it. But the dangers 
they thought it necessary to guard against were all of a 
kind which implied that the Church was only formidable 
when it could command and make use of the secular 
arm. It did not occur to them that a measure which 
was honestly intended to inconvenience and impede the 
clergy might really open out to them fresh oppor- 
tunities of influence, and by consequence prove a fresh 
source of strength. The French Radicals are quite clever 
enough to understand this if they could approach 
the question without a preliminary assumption that 
no one can be a Catholic from genuine conviction. Had 
they realised this, possibly they would have carefully closed 
against the clergy the very door they were in such a hurry 
to open. 


We have written strongly because we feel strongly in 
regard to the intolerance of the French Radicals. At the 
sane time, we are, as we have said above, by no means 
blind to the anti-Republican and anti-Liberal attitude 
of the Clerical party, nor do we forget the detestable 
part played by them in the Dreyfus agitation, and in 
the Anti-Semite and Anti-Huguenot crusade. Their in- 
tolerance and virulence equal even the intolerance of 
the Radicals. But two wrongs can never make a right, 
and intolerance can never be successfully fought by in- 
tolerance. Therefore, though we admit that the French 
Radicals have many just causes for opposing the Clericals, 
we have nothing but condemnation, and that of the 
strongest kind, for their cowardly attempt to interfere with 
and injure the seminarists. 





THE REGULATION OF THE NILE. 
HE Blue-book just issued containing Sir William 
Garstin’s “ Report on the Irrigation Projects on the 
Upper Nile,” and Lord Cromer’s covering Despatch drawing 
attention to the political, social, and general aspects of the 








scheme, constitute a series of State papers of the highest 
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interest. To begin with, the Report shows a habit of the 
tian Administration under Lord Cromer which might 
well be copied here. Lord Cromer is the least precipitate 
of men in regard to political action. _ He never rushes into 
great projects, but always proceeds with the utmost caution 
and circumspection. But because he knows the value of 
the maxims, “ Waita little” and “ Can't you leave it alone?” 
he does not think that the statesman should never look 
ghead. On the contrary, he is always showing us that the 
business of a statesman is to look ahead. His political 
yiews are not based on. the schoolboy’s definition of laisser 
jxire,—* Let things drift to a crisis, and then allow them to 
‘take their own course.” He understands the full value of 
olitical scouting and of reconnoitring a position thoroughly 
before you attack it, or rather before you decide whether to | 
attack it or not. The Report and Despatch with which we 
are dealing is a capital example of political scouting. 
The great dams at Assouan and Assiout are rapidly | 
approaching completion. When in another year’s time | 
they are actually finished and at work, the regulation 
of the Nile water within Egypt Proper will have been com- 
pleted. There may be, and no doubt will be, plenty of 
minor improvements possible, but the main work in Egypt 
will be accomplished, and if further use is to be made of 
the river which gave Egypt to the world and keeps it a 
habitable country, it will be by means of schemes that 
must lie outside the true Egypt,—i.e., the land north of 
the second cataract. But it is clear that we shall not be 
content to rest and be thankful with the Assouan and 
Assiout dams. Demands for further activity in. the 
matter of irrigation are certain to be made, and will rightly 
be made, and it will be the business of the Egyptian 
Government to consider these demands and to give them 
a wise and beneficial application. Accordingly, and in 
view of the policy of political scouting to which we have 


remarks :—“Of the above, the first, if it be possible, is 
undoubtedly better than the third, for the reasons given 
in this note. One or other of the schemes mentioned in 
the second should be undertaken, under any circumstances, 
both to improve communications on the Bahr-el-Gebel 
and to make use of the extra water available in the 
river, independently of the construction of a reservoir.” 
He adds as a general criticism:—“ Before, however, any 
step is taken in any direction, all these separate projects 
must be carefully studied in detail, and their comparative 
advantages and disadvantages weighed. Such a study will 
involve several years’ work for a competent and well- 
equipped staff. Money spent in the direction of such in- 
vestigation will be well expended, and even though the 
realisation of any of these schemes may, at present, appear 
to be remote, the preparatory studies of the different pro- 
jects might well be commenced at an early date.” 

It is evident from these conclusions that, as a practical 
hydraulic engineer, Sir William Garstin—and there is no 
higher authority alive—considers that the best plan would 
be to turn Lake Tsana into a great reservoir. He would 
raise the existing level of the lake by five métres, and so 
obtain a storage of “one hundred and thirty thousand mil- 
lions of métres cube of water,” which could be passed down 
the Blue Nile when and as required. That is the best 
scheme from the point of view of the engineer. But 
Lake Tsana is situated in the Northern Abyssinian 
plateau, some 5,000 ft. and more above the sea, and is 
wholly in Abyssinia. It is clear, therefore, that other 
considerations than those of engineering must be taken 
into account, and that we are brought face to face with the 
question,—Would it be wise to make a reservoir in 
Abyssinia; that is,in territory whichis not only not Egyptian, 
but which is held by a race both warlike and savage, and 
one which is also a focus of European intrigue? Lord 





alluded, Sir William Garstin has been of late engaged in 
acareful preliminary survey of the irrigation capabilities 
of the Nile from the second cataract up to its sources. 
That is, he has been studying the question,—What are 
likely to be the most advantageous ways of using in the 
future that portion of the Nile water which has not 
alrealy been made to do the beneficent work of irrigation ? 
Sir William Garstin’s Report is in fact a discussion of 
the problem what shall be the next step in dealing with 
the Nile. 

Very properly, Sir William Garstin does not attempt in 
his Report to deal with the political aspects of the problem. 
He merely asks what ought to be recommended from 
the point of view of the hydraulic engineer. That is 
the first thing to determine. When it is determined, other 
considerations will, of course, come in, and may prove 
dominant considerations ; but primarily we must discover 
what would be the best thing to do supposing that the 
problem were simply one of hydraulics. But Sir William 
(arstin does not ask this merely in regard to Egypt Proper. 
Our duties now extend beyond the people of Egypt to those 
inthe Soudan. We have to consider what scheme of utilising 
and regulating the Nile water will be best for the Soudan as 
well as Egypt. As Lord Cromer very rightly says in his 
coverng Despatch, “it is impossible to separate the 
interests of Egypt from those of the Soudan.” We can- 
not deal in detail with all Sir William Garstin’s proposals, 
but we will give his summary of them. After show- 
ing that the first notion which occurs: to any one who 
looks at a map—i.e., to turn Lake Victoria Nyanza into a 
huge reservoir by means of a dam—is not practical, he gives 
the proposals which do seem to him practical from the 
pomt of view of a hydraulic engineer, putting them in 
what in his view is their order of importance. They are :— 

“1. The construction of a reservoir in Lake Tsana to 
store sufficient water for the needs both of Egypt and the 
Soudan, and at the same time improve the navigation of 
the Blue Nile during the summer months. 

2. To supplement the above by utilising the Upper 
Nile water, at present wasted in the swamps, either by 
embanking the Bahr-el-Gebel or by using the Bahr-el- 
Zeraf as an additional channel for the summer supply. 

3. The construction of a storage reservoir at Lake 
Albert Nyanza sufficiently large to supply the wants of 
Egypt and those portions of the Soudan which lie north 
of Khartoum.” 

In regard to these Sir William Garstin makes the following 





Cromer, while suggesting that the whole of Sir William 
Garstin’s proposals must be submitted to criticism, is 
most careful to point out in regard to the Lake Tsana 
scheme that nothing could possibly be done in regard to it 
without the full consent of the Emperor Menelik. “I 
| need hardly say that no project can be executed, nor, 
| indeed, can any preliminary investigations take place, 
| without the full consent and approbation of the Emperor 
Menelik. However considerable may be the material gain, 
there can be no question of entertaining any proposal 
| which would be calculated to disturb the very friendly 
| relations now happily subsisting between Great Britain 
and Egypt on the one hand, and Abyssinia on the other 
hand.” In other words, if there is any risk of the 
proposal being objected to by the Emperor Menelik, or if 
it would in any way make the Abyssinians hostile to us, it 
cannot be considered, for we must not embark, under any 
circumstances, upon an Abyssinian adventure. But even 
granted Menelik’s acquiescence, we still cannot think 
it would be wise to spend large sums on an Abyssinian 
lake or to make Egypt and the Soudan in any way 
dependent upon vast works situated in a distant 
mountainous country where the political conditions are 
and must be most unsettled. Even if Menelik were not 
only willing but anxious to have the scheme adopted, we 
should be extremely doubtful as to the prudence of under- 
taking it. Menelik’s reign, even if it is long, cannot 
very well be expected to last more than another twenty 
years, and after him there are endless possibilities. He 
may be able to found a permanent dynasty, and we 
believe that many competent observers think that he 
will be able to do so; but, again, he, like previous 
Emperors, may be succeeded by a period of tribal anarchy. 
If such anarchy were to occur while the reservoir was 
being made, or after it was working, the risk of those 
political complications which we are all so anxious to avoid 
in the case of Abyssinia might take place. It is quite 
possible, nay, most likely, that the Abyssinians would not 
want to destroy the works, but would regard them as a 
valuable asset, but that would not help us. In all 
probability the reservoir and the trade, and possibly the 
subsidy going with it, would be eagerly fought for by 
the warring and independent Kinglets who, on our 
hypothesis, would succeed Menelik. It would be a prize 
to be struggled for. But the Egyptian Government 
would bear that struggle with difficulty. Let us put an 


imaginary case, by way of example and illustration, of 
course, and not of prophecy. 
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reservoir made, and a great, rich, and tax-producing 
tract of country irrigated by its means. Then comes, 
we will also suppose, the break-up of the Abyssinian 
dynasty, and the reservoir falls to a sub-King. At 
first the change seems to make no difference, but then 
he gets involved in war and we witness a fierce struggle 
for the lake. At once the man in possession is sure to 
make overtures to us for help. If we will only take his 
side he can win. Then comes a very awkward dilemma. 
If we help him he gets into our debt and becomes a sub- 
sidiary Prince and we become responsible for his quarrels. 
Tf we refuse to help him and he wins nevertheless, we may 
make him an enemy, and very likely one vindictive enough 
to destroy our works and banish our engineers. If, again, 
we let him be conquered his rival may be an Attila, who will 
enjoy destroying our works, or else a brigand, who will 
have an absurdly exaggerated notion of their value and will 
try to hold them to ransom,—will not, that is, let the 
Sluice gates be worked unless we pay some entirely 
exorbitant sum in the way of blackmail. We must 
-then either pay or else fit out an expedition and garrison 
the reservoir works till order is restored. That might 
be, or might not be, easy, but it would, at any rate, 
bring us into direct personal contact with the Abys- 
sinians. In a word, it is not difficult to imagine circum- 
stances under which a reservoir which cost £2,000,000 
or so and irrigated land worth £20,000,000, would, if 
placed in a country in a state of anarchy, let us in for 
heavy political responsibilities. If Menelik could live for 
fifty years more, or if his dynasty could be guaranteed 
to continue, we think the risk would not be too great to 
run... Considering the actual circumstances, we cannot 
but feel that it would be unwise to embark upon the 
Lake Tsana scheme. If Menelik, with the consent of his 
chiefs.and his people, would cede us Lake Tsana and the 
Abyssinian portion of the course of the Blue Nile, it might 
be a different matter. But Menelik is no more likely to 
agree to that than we are to attempt to persuade him to 
do so. It is a wise rule not to invest money in other 
people’s freeholds, and in the case of Abyssinia this rule 
has a double force. That being so, and unless those re- 
sponsible for our rule in Egypt should feel convinced that 
a.really stable rule has been established in Abyssinia, and 
that Menelik’s successor will be able to get his rule 
accepted as is that of Menelik, it seems to us that it 
would be more prudent to adopt the second and third 
of Sir William Garstin’s proposals. They are not so 
good from the engineering point of view, no doubt, but 
they are not dangerous politically, and we have full 
control of the soil where the money required for the 
dam will be spent. 

But though we feel very strongly in regard to the 
danger of commitments and entanglements .as regards 
Abyssinia, we see no sort of objection to the Lake Tsana 
scheme being surveyed and reported on along with the 
others.. In the course of such a survey facts of great interest 
and importance as to the Nile flood might be discovered. 
Those responsible for the government of Egypt cannot 
know too much about the Nile and its sources. Hence, 
though objecting, as at present advised, to the Abyssinian 
scheme, we are entirely in favour of acquiring more 
knowledge in regard to Lake Tsana and the part it 
plays in supplying the Nile. 





THE DESIRE FOR MORE GOVERNMENT. 


HERE is clearly a desire throughout the country for 
more government. It is only necessary to read the 
debate of Monday in the House of Commons to see the 
direction in which public opinion is moving. Member 
after Member, statesman, politician, agitator, or faddist, 
rose to expose this or that evil, and whether the object of 
his attack was small or great his remedy was always the 
same, that the State should inspect, and then either use 
its powers of prevention, or, if those were insufficient, 
should resort to legislation. Sir Charles Dilke made quite 
a long speech—a very good one—begging the Home Office 
to shorten the time during which fresh herrings could be 
kept on board the fishing-boats, and to enforce a less free 
use of lead glaze in the Staffordshire potteries, declaring 
that if the proportion of lead were reduced from 11 per 


who wanted more inspection in establishments for 
building, shipbuilding, and the making of electric accumy, 
lators, in all of which cases of lead poisoning occur) 
and demanded that the Home Office should com, 
printers to have separate rooms for their workmen’s m, 
and should advise compositors not to put type in theip 
mouths. He did not recommend inspectors to see that 
dressmakers did not hold their pins in that dangerous Wa 
but doubtless he would have done so if he had thought of 
it. Mr. Burns desired more severe precautions againg 
“industrial accidents,” the number of which grievously in. 
creases, probably in consequence of the prosperity of the 
trades concerned, more work implying more accidents,ang 
gravely indicted the twelve hundred coffee-stalls of London 
as rallying-places for ruffianism and debauchery. Hewantej 
the number of these places reduced to three hundred, that 
they should be better watched, and that their keepers should 
take out certificates like publicans. Mr. Talbot, Member 
for Oxford University, desired to see the “ young persons 
engaged in the fruit-preserving industry” placed unde 
inspection. Mr. Jones was anxious to compel managers of 
metalliferous mines and of quarries to be inspected and 
certificated like managers of coal mines, and Mr. Caing 
made a furious attack on mutoscope exhibitions, which hg 
declared were vulgar, debasing, and in many cases obscene, 
He only wanted the Home Secretary to order a police raid, 
failing what he apparently thought the better remedy of 
applications of lynch law, but his whole argument implied 
the necessity of more inspection and direct action by the 
State. ; 

It is impossible not to smile at some of these applica. 
tions, which are made as a rule with the greatest: serious. 
ness and in all sincerity and good faith by grave 
Members who have waited for days for the oppor. 
tunity of making them, but it is no matter for 
laughter only. They indicate a serious and far-reaching 
change in the drift of public opinion. Though -special 
advocates of the trades implicated urged the danger of 
interfering with their industries, there was no sign of 
general resistance to the suggestions for State interference, 
and to most of them Mr. Ritchie, the Home Secretary, 
gave way at once, promising inspection, or police action, 
or occasionally ‘favourable consideration,” with a 
readiness which showed that he had weighed and compr- 
hended the “great fact” of the past week, the almost 
universal demand by doctors and journalists that spitting 
in public should be made a legal offence. “ Sputum ” dis- 
seminates tuberculosis, and men must therefore be, for 
bidden to spit. Almost every speaker described the argu- 
ments against State action as “ belated,” and if the debate 
expresses public feeling, as it seems to do, it may be taken 
as certain that the policy of laissez aller in respect.to 
social evils which governed the greater part of the last 
century has been given up. The old distrust of State 
action as sure to introduce confusion has disappeared from 
men’s minds, and has been replaced by a belief that dis- 
interested action on behalf of the majority is only to be 
expected from the State, which is rapidly obtaining in 
men’s imaginations the place formerly occupied by the 
King. ‘“ Ha Rou, Ha Rou!” cries every one liable to any 
evil, and his Rollo is the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. Everybody is asking protection from anything 
which menaces life, or health, or propriety, and most of 
them are asking it from the instrument which the people 
most directly control,—the all-powerful and ubiquitous 
State, with its purse of Fortunatus. Every now and then 
a journalist breaks out of the groove and scolds at land- 
lords, employers, or the clergy, but it will generally be 
found that he has more grudge against those classes than 
concern for the “ victims ” of their oppression or neglect, 
and that when he is seriously moved he also appeals to 
the new deity, the State. The same tendency is observable 
in the United States, where it used to be believed that 
“opinion” was strong enough to put down any abusé; 
while in New Zealand, the happy home of new tendencies, 
the Legislature is so paternal and so trusted that we fully 
expect shortly to see a law prohibiting hodmen from 
carrying bricks more than 5 ft. from the ground as too 
dangerous an occupation. 

Will the new spirit work evil or good? Probably good 
on the whole. Parliament, after all, only registers the 
decisions of the sensible, and if on occasion it should go 





cent. to 2 “ plumbism ” might be stamped out as “ phossy 
jaw” had been. That did not quite content Mr. Tennant, 


too far—as it used to do in its incessant and futile 
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Sumptuary-laws—the common-sense of the community 
may be trusted to apply some quick corrective. There are 
too many miseries in the world which legislation cannot 
reach for us to fear that fortitude will decay; and courage 
and self-reliance will no more be diminished by regulations 
enjoining reasonable care than the dangers of a football 
match will be by the adoption of stringent rules. Even war 
has its restrictions, and the social struggle towards wealth 
may produce more happiness if carried on under the 
general supervision of -healthy opinion,—and our laws are 
merely opinion made concrete, and provided with 
a responsible and controlled Executive. Most of the 
4 gyandmotherly ” laws as yet adopted have tended to 
preserve the general health, which is part of ‘the national 
capital, and it would be difficult to quote one which has, 
when good-humouredly obeyed, tended to the repression of 
anv industry. Capable coalowners fought fiercely against 
the laws forbidding the employment of young girls below 
ground, but they were passed, and did not diminish profits 
by 6d. or increase the price of coal by 1d. a ton. It 
will be necessary to be careful in extending the licensing 
system, which is undoubtedly found in many countries to 
act as a check on enterprise, and to be severe upon the 
smallest approach to corruption in inspectors, who will 
very soon have in some trades great opportunities of 
annovance and delay, and may avail themselves of them. 
When, as under the old Excise-laws, the soap-vats could 
not be opened except in presence of an Exciseman, it was 
necessary to keep him in good humour, and nothing tends 
‘to produce good humour in an ill-paid man like systematic 
tipping. The real danger of the new spirit is not, we think, 
of loss either of energy or enterprise, but of too much 
confidence in the capacity and resources of the State. It 
is not certain that because grandmother can watch the 
babies to their advantage, therefore she can carry the 
whole family upstairs. There is a disposition to allow 
both the State and the municipality to run risks, especially 
financial risks, which may one day produce a catastrophe. 
A city may very easily pledge itself to reforms in the 
matter of rehousing which will involve the flight of 
every ratepayer from within its limits, and many of 
the suggested methods of granting pensions for old 
age would involve intolerable mortgages upon the public 
fortune. The people are very slow to learn the old lesson 
of the chessboard and the grain of corn, and even 
Governments, which should have the help of mathe- 
maticians, occasionally make blunders in their arith- 
metic. According to the telegrams, Mr. Seddon, the 
able Radical who governs New Zealand, has made 
one; and even if the statement is unfounded, an error 
of the kind is always possible in a democracy, which 
never quite understands figures till it is called upon to 
pay. The warning may seem superfluous to those who 
see how Guardians protect the ratepayers, but those same 
Guardians, before Mr. Nassau Senior arose to teach them, 
very nearly extinguished property, and we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that of the great Benefit Societies 
managed by the people for the people a majority are 
pronounced by the experts to be actuarially insolvent. We 
do not say, for we do not think, that grandmotherly govern- 
ment is altogether injurious, but we must beware lest we 
turn the active and keen-sighted grandmother into the 


weary Titan staggering on with her load “ well nigh not to 


be borne.” 








RELIGION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
E hope the American missionary societies are already 
sending their agents to report on the religious 
condition of the Philippines. They will find plenty of 
work there all ready to their hands among the nine 
inillions of natives who have now accepted American 
guidance, and they alone will be able to watch and to under- 
stand the religious movement which must by and by com- 
mence in the islands. In the three hundred years during 
which they maintained in the islands an ascendency, some- 
times imperfect, sometimes most real, the Spaniards contrived, 
partly by preaching, partly by the use of influence as pro- 
prietors of the soil, and partly, we imagine, as in South 
America, by direct compulsion, to induce a majority of the 
inhabitants to profess Christianity. What their original creed 
was it is difficult to discover, but it was apparently a worship 
of spirits, with wide differences in every island, and, indeed, 








in every division of the many tribes. Whatever it was, it 
was given up, and the people adopted a rude form-of 
Catholicism, to which they still ostensibly adhere. ‘At first, 
we fancy, the great Orders to whom the task of conversion 
was entrusted, while they governed the people absolutely, 
protected them as they did in Paraguay; but their agents 
gradually became corrupt, sought only for gain, and were so 
oppressive that all the leading insurgents against Spanish 
rule came from their estates. “The friars” were, in. fact; so 
hated that before the American invasion their power had 
been broken by insurrection; and, according to a well- 
informed correspondent of the Times, one of Aguinaldo’s 
arguments to provoke the Filipinos to resist the Americans 
was that they would be sure to restore the ascendency of 
the friars. This is better understood now; the people are 
becoming aware that they are free to believe as they please, 
and the consequence is that they are ceasing to have any-creed 
at all, or, to use the local expression, are becoming “ indiffer. 
ents.” They do not openly throw off Catholicism, they: do 
not revert to ancient superstitions, which are probably not 
connected, as they were in Mexico and Peru, with traditions 
of ancient freedom and prosperity. They simply cease to have 
any religion at all. 

If this is correct, and it is asserted not only by American 
observers, but by Spanish Catholics as a justification for the 
old policy, we have the singular spectacle of some millions of 
Asiatics without a dominant faith, a spectacle which is not 
presented anywhere else in Asia, and which it is difficult for 
those who know Asiatic history to believe will endure for 
any time. « Asiatics, living always in presence of natural 
forces almost too strong for them, habituated to expect 
cataclysms, and always apprehensive of the unknown, feel 
more strongly than Europeans the necessity of protection 
by unseen protectors, of a system of - thought about the 
Whence and Whither, in short, of a faith; and this faith, once 
formed, is adopted by masses, and becomes a dominant law, 
Now if the Philippine natives openly or secretly abandon 
Catholicism, what faith will they adopt? The pleasant 
answer would be, of course, that the American missionariés 
will convert them, as they have in a way converted the 
Hawaians and some of the wilder tribes of Burmab. 
They are very sincere, they approach the people very closely 
—learning their languages, for example, with wonderful 
perseverance—and they are sometimes more suecessful than 
British missionaries, owing, we fancy, to greater care incom. 
prehending, and, so to speak, meeting, nativeideas, They may 
in half-a-century or so succeed very greatly, and make of the 
islanders Protestants of a kind, with a native pastorate, and a 
mode of life which will be at all events an imitation of the life 
accepted by Protestant communities. One dark race, the 
Abyssinian, it must not be forgotten, is Christian, and though 
its Christianity is of a low type, has at intervals died for it in 
heaps. That isa possible, and would be by far the most hope- 
ful, solution; but it is not a certain one, and is open to the 
objection that amidst such masses, and over so large and dis- 
jointed an area, instruction must be imperfect, and that we 
might witness the birth of monstrous and evil heresies, such 
as spring up in Southern China—producing, e.g., the Taeping 
movement—which might make the very name of Christianity 
suspected throughout the Far East. Another answer is that the 
islanders might adopt the Malay form of Mahommedanism, 
—thatis, a Mahommedanism in which the fiercer side is always 
in the front. Nobody who has studied the question doubts 
the charm of that creed for all Asiatics and negroes, it has 
armies of missionaries always at its disposal, and it is already 
professed by a quarter of a million of Filipinos, who call 
themselves Orang-Islam, “men of the Faith.” There is, how- 
ever, some check to Mahommedanism in the islands. The 
faith rather recedes than advances, and though a Christian 
village or two in South India has embraced Islam, a general 
movement from one creed to the other is improbable. 
It is also conceivable that the Japanese, who will wield 
most influence in the islands after the Americans, might 


introduce one of their own creeds. That, however, 
is unlikely, the Japanese being essentially secularist, 


and the Filipinos of all descriptions crossed with races in 
which there is more liability to dreamy superstitions. .The 
alternative is a new creed, and should one develop itself, its 


‘genesis and progress will be matter of extreme intellectual 


interest. We know much of Asiatic creeds, but scarcely any- 
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thing of their origins. What induced the people of India two 
thousand years ago to believe that pedigree could affect the 
relation of the soul to its Creator? Or what was the mental 
condition of the masses among whom the teaching of Buddha 
or of Confucius must have spread like wildfire, because it 
must have seemed to them to satisfy some ideal? The birth 
of an absolutely new and effective faith is an occurrence 
which has not been witnessed for generations, but many of 
the conditions which should precede one exist in the Philip- 
pines, and if they yield fruit the occurrence should not be 
neglected as movements of the Asiatic mind usually have 
been in Europe. It may he said that the “tamed” Indians 
of Spanish America have shown no palpable disposition to 
relapse, though they are free to do so, and are content to 
remain nominally Catholic; but that is only partially true. 
The few observers who have ever broken through the wall of 
reticence behind which the “ Espaniolised”’ Indian protects him- 
self believe that he has a faith alongside of his thin Catholicism 
which he sedulously conceals, and which still bears some relation 
to his ancestral creed. An American Indian, moreover, is not 
an Asiatic, with whom, as a rule, bis creed is matter of life and 
death, which he will no more conceal than a Protestant cleric 
will, It will be years before anything definite is known, and 
many readers of these words will suppose that we are merely 
dreaming; but itis really possible that a new Asiatic faith 
may be self-developed in the Philippines, and not borrowed 
from outside. The American missionaries will very soon 
know something, and we hope they will tell us facts much 
more permanently interesting than the accounts of the 
undeveloped resources of the islands about which so much 
begins to be written. The abuse of the friars of which 
these books are full may be well or ill founded; but what 
we want to know is the condition of mind as regards the 
unseen in which these men who have worked for nearly 
three hundred years leave their dark-skinned disciples. 
That they plundered them seems true, but did they also 
teach them anything that will remain, or will the islanders in 
their hatred of them quit their faith for another? If so, what 
other? Even intellectual anarchy, if that is the future among 
nine millions of Asiatics with the Asiatic necessity for belief, 
must be worthy of study. 

Needless to say that though we state the reported facts of the 
situation, we do not regard with anything but regret and dis- 
satisfaction the possibility of the de-Christianisation of the 
Philippines. Sucha retrogression would be deplorable. There 
is also another alternative which we ought in fairness to 
state. It may be that the Roman Church, touched to the 
heart by the spiritual condition of the Filipinos, may send 
forth bands of devoted missionaries who, without thought 
of money or power, will re-evangelise the half-hearted 
Catholics of the Philippines and make them converts to a 
nobler and better type of Roman Catholicism. Probably 
this is the best thing that could happen, for though we 
do not pretend that we should not in the abstract prefer 
to see the Filipinos Protestants, we expect, considering 
their past history, that a purer form of Roman Catholicism 
would be the type of Christianity most likely to hold the 
Filipinos. 





THE GLAMOUR OF THE OLD UNIVERSITIES. 


HE glamour of our older Universities has survived the 
attacks of enemies and the partisanship of injudicious 
friends, and in our busy life of to-day is stronger than when 
Berkeley looked to Oxford as the ideal city, or when 
Chaucer's Clerk lived his strenuous life. The heathen have 
raged and the people imagined vain things against those 
abodes of privilege, where, they say, young manhood is 
sapped, the flaneur is bred, and the world of gardens 
nourishes a hollow and scenic life. The self-taught man is often 
suspicious of the stamp which cannot be valued by net attain- 
ments, the newer Colleges with their earnest industry are 
chagrined by the status of their grandmotherly rivals, and 
the arrogantly illiterate dislike them as they dislike all 
slow products of time and patience. The utilitarian considers 
that the same result could be attained at half the price 
in half the time. The enthusiast for commercial education 
points to the absence of any serious study of his pet subjects, 


have endured, replying to their critics, in Byron's words that 
“they may preach who please,—the more because they piedah 
in vain.” Even the follies of their friends have left them 
unharmed. Countless faddists have found in Oxford and 
Cambridge the sacred places of their fads in religion or ay} or 
letters, but the fads have passed, leaving the Universities 
catholic and dignified as ever. We were told that they owed 
their power to their monopolies and exclusive privileges, tests 
have been abolished, barriers have been destroyed, and the 
power remains. The practical man has cried out about thejp 
unpracticalness; they reply by pointing to the Majority of 
statesmen, great lawyers and administrators who are their 
sons. The Anarchist in art or letters has sneered at theiy 
culture, but the most enduring impulses in thought and art 
have arisen in their bounds. The truth is that the academic 
tradition remains as a great fact which cannot be ignored, 
and its opponents only prejudice their case by defining this 
tradition in the terms of some exact attainment. It is wider, 
and subtler, and more potent than any statistics which can he 
embodied in an educational report, and in the face of this in. 
disputable fact it is worth while to try to arrive at some 
knowledge of its meaning. 


In Mr. Asquith’s admirable speech to the summer meeting 
of the Oxford Extension students (a gathering which is itself 
a witness to the widely diffused attractiveness of this old 
ideal) there was a skilful exposition of that teaching which 
for want of a happier name we may call academic. Mr, 
Asquith speaks with the voice of authority, for he himself, as 
the President of Magdalen said, is atypical Oxford man, repre. 
senting Oxford in the world at large. Academic education 
must be justified in our practical times, not by its cloistered 
exponents, but by the men it has created and sent out to do the 
work of the world. He defined it chiefly by negatives, which 
is the safest way of defining a tradition which all are 
conscious of and few understand. In the first place, it was 
not technical education; in the second place, it was not 
specialisation. In these two pregnant negatives we may find 
the root of its being. It is no real business of Oxford and 
Cambridge to make lawyers, or doctors, or schoolmasters; 
still less is it their business to dwell exclusively on one or two 
departments of human knowledge. The narrow utilitarian 
and the specialist scholar must be alike prohibited from 
ruling their destinies. It is their business to make men, to 
create the machinery of thought, to mould the lines of 
character, and to provide an inspiration. Again, they 
must be classical in the truest and broadest sense,—that 
is, they must hold the citadel of culture against the 
freakish, the morbid, and the extravagant, against passing 
fashions in literature in favour of old and sane ideals. Mr, 
Asquith dealt with this function only on the side of style, but it 
applies equally to the training of the character and intellect, 
“They had to endure,” he said, “not merely the mistakes of 
the ignorant, but also the strange dialects and vocabularies 
of professors and exponents of culture itself. Had they not 
all been vexed by the uncouth and pseudo-classical ter- 
minology of the men of science, by the tortuous and nebulous 
phrases of the philosophers, by the pretentious conventionali- 
ties of the art critic, by the slipshod slapdash of the newest 
school of journalists, who kept their omniscience up-to-date, 
Clearness, simplicity, naturalness of expression, 
were as important and as valuable to a chemist as toa 
metaphysician.” We all know the subjects of Mr. Asquith’s 
complaint,—the Teutonised style in serious writing, the 
painful hunt for the inappropriate word in belles-lettres. But 
this classical tradition is more than verbal; it should corre- 
spond to a certain justice and seriousness of character, a 
clarity of thought, a perfect mental balance, which is as far 
from coldness and apathy as from hysteria. And for the 
attainment of this high result we believe that the traditional 
system of the Universities, in spite of certain flaws, is the 
best machinery. 

Let us push Mr. Asquith’s analysis further and find the 
elements of this specifie culture. It is based, to begin with, 
upon the teaching of the humanities. No word has been 
more misused and less understood than this. It does not 
mean the classics. It is not to be defined by its subject- 
matter, for it borders every branch of knowledge on one side. 
It is the theoretical basis of every form of learning, as opposed 





and gleefully foretells a speedy decline. But the Universities 





to the practical part in daily use. Case-law is the practical 
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side of his profession for a lawyer; the philosophy of law and 
jurisprudence are its humanities. Philosophy, history, the 
classics of all languages,—these are the material; but the 
essence of the thing is the attitude, the spirit, in which they 
are approached. A well-educated man need not be a meta- 
physician, an archeologist, a jurist, or a ‘ pure scholar ” ; but 
if he have a tincture of the humanities, he will have acquired 
something of a speculative habit, an historical sense, an 
orderliness in argument, and a feeling for style, which are the 
“humane” aspects of each branch. In every profession the 
man who can take a synoptic view is the master of the man 
who stumbles along by rule of thumb, and it is this standpoint, 
above the ruck, which the humanities foster. ‘I'he result will 
be a critical, humorous spirit, not given to rhapsodies or 
hysteria, with a due sense of proportion, seeing the world 
steadily as a whole, and able, therefore, in Mr. Kipling’s fine 
words— 
“To turn a keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things.” 

Criticism, sanity, breadth, humour,—these are for all time the 
distinguishing qualities of the humanist. But if the teaching 
is much, the life itself is more. The very fact that our old 
Universities are in themselves a little world provides for their 
inmates something of that education in character which it is 
the task of the larger world to perfect. The undergraduate 
lives for four years,in an atmosphere of criticism and plain 
speaking, none the less keen because it is immature. He 
suffers the judgment of his companions, who are rarely 
wrong. Dons may applaud a successful scholar, while his 
contemporaries may rightly set him down as mediocre, 
and find power and interest in some young gentleman under 
the ban of authority. Freed from the artificial dignity of 
the public schools, the undergraduate can only acquire real 
influence among his contemporaries by his native qualities. 
And so in this atmosphere of humane learning and frank 
criticism the young man becomes a man of the world in a 
sense which the scoffers at the older Universities little under- 
stand. The turgid ideals of youth are sobered down, and it 
is only the weaklings who lose their capacity for idealism in 
the process. The young man goes out into life with the 
strenuousness born of cultivated ambition, and the confidence 
which the contact and opposition of vigorous minds has 
given him. If he fails, he fails by himself, and does not 
screech against fate; if he wins, he has learned to value 
honour justly, and keeps his head cool. This, we maintain, 
is what is meant in the true sense by the academic tradition. 
There are signs that the future may see many triumphs of a 
solemn commercialism, and the strife of crude ideals which 
make up in rhetorical appeal what they lack in truth. In 
such conditions the world may learn to value the humanist 
spirit, which is preserved from vulgarity or excess by the 
oldest kind of philosophy. 





GUDGEON-FISHING. 
MONG unpretending forms of sport we have always 
been inclined to assign a high place to gudgeon- 
fishing. It is very peaceful, yet very exciting. Some gudgeon 
are sure to be caught, yet experience and aptitude will fill the 
basket twice over. Lastly, when the day is done, a large dish 
of well-fried gudgeon (washed down with hock) is delicious, 
We will recur later to the gastronomic side of the fish. In 
gudgeon-fishing the angler is never haunted by the lines of 
La Fontaine, 
“ Petit poisson deviendra grand,...... 
The gudgeon will not avail himself of the angler’s clemency 
to put on weight; and the smallest may be consigned to the 
creel without compunction. They all add to the bag, and are 
equally fit for the frying-pan. Among anglers who pursue 
the big chalk-stream trout the fish are counted by tbe 
brace; among gudgeon-fishers the result of the day is 
reckoned in dozens, and four or six dozen is not an excep- 
tional bag. A gudgeon 4 in. or 5in. long is full grown, 








and 6in. is not often surpassed. They thrive and multiply 
both in rivers and clean ponds, feeding as a rule in shoals | 
on a gravelly bottom, so that where one fish has been | 
taken others may he certainly expected; indeed, the fear- | 
less voracity with which the fish seize the bait may be attr’. 
buted to the anxiety of each one to secure the morsel before 
another member of the shoal. In river-fishing it is convenient | 


to moor a punt across the swim where the gudgeon are 
known to congregate, and allow the current to carry the float 
down stream, the bait, meanwhile, being so adjusted as just to 
trip along the gravel among which the fish will be poking with 
their snouts for the little water insects which they delight in. 
But some of the pleasantest gudgeon-fishing is to be had in 
still water; and it has, for some time past, been our habit to 
make an annual visit to a certain pond among the pine-trees 
on the sandy hills of Surrey where, in August, a day's 
gudgeon-fishing may be enjoyed to perfection. 

The proroguing of Parliament and the closing of the Law 
Courts are usually seized on by statesmen and lawyers to make 
ready for the grouse; and the reader may be forgiven for smiling 
at the notion of devoting such a moment tothe gudgeon. Yet 
the first day of release from business might be worse spent. 
The pond that we have in our mind (and hope shortly to re- 
visit) is not more than two acres in extent, and the clear 
water is tinged a bluish-green by the reflection of the 
Scotch firs that rise on the steep hillsides which sur- 
round it. At the upper end it is fed by a 
trickling stream; at the lower the bank is supported by a 
brick wall, which also serves to prevent the sandy roadway 
from being washed away. The hot sunshine always brings 
forth the smell of pines, and the brighter the sun the more 
ready are the gudgeon (unlike most fish) to swallow the bait. 
Amidst such surroundings, at the beginning of the holiday, 
an angler will hardly be impatient if the fish are off the feed. 
The melodious tinkling of distant cow-bells, and the sweet 
smell of wood-smoke from some cottages down the valley, 
transport one to the Alps. But the beauty of the spot never 
interferes with our eagerness to begin fishing. The first 
thing is to choose a likely spot along the wall; and the next 
¢o ascertain the depth of water, for if the hook is more 
than an inch or two from the bottom there is not the 
remotest chance of succeeding. These are the sort of 
things to think of in gudgeon-fishing. Rod, tackle, reel, 
are of no importance provided the hook is not too large. A 
fragment of worm should be threaded on, and it is of no im- 
portance either if the barb and the shank remain naked and 
unconcealed by the bait. As to bait there is no choice, but 
we have discovered that the attraction is immensely increased 
by securely binding a little red worsted above and round the 
shank of the hook. This colour attracts the gudgeon. That 
ig the only secret we have to impart, and it is one that has 
never failed to prove of value. The gut line may be short, 
and can be attached to the top ring of the rod so that the 
strike may be firm and rapid. Nibbles begin as soon as the 
bait sinks to the sandy bottom. The little quill float moves 
hither and thither, bobbing and swaying from side to side. 
We can only gather generally that fish are about the bait. 
The excitement grows as we strike, time after time, and fail 
to hook our fish. The satisfaction is great if we pull out 
gudgeon after gudgeon, and put them into the creel. They 
are pretty little greenish-grey fish, with big heads, and smal’, 
round, leathery mouths, with a couple of dependent barbules. 
It is of little use to strike when the float bobs under water, 
for that means the fish has plucked at the bait and released 
his hold. The moment to choose is when the float steadily 
moves along the surface of the water, which is the surest 
signal that a fish has hold. Then raise the rod; the gut 
tightens; we lift our gudgeon wriggling and sparkling into 
the sunshine. There is usually no need to rebait the hook. 
One fragment of worm will kill half-a-dozen fish, which is a 
great advantage for those who have any feelings about break- 
ing up and impaling worms. The only months for gudgeon- 
fishing are July, August, and September. In June they 
are not recovered from their spawning, and in October they 
disappear from the shallows and refuse to bait. In the three 
months we have named some gudgeons will always be caught 
if we fish in the right places. But the number may vary 
greatly, and the reader of “ Hudibras” will remember the 
description of the persons who are said— 

“To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catched, 
And count their chickens ere they’re hatched.” 
The morning passes without interruption, and by the time the 
shadows have covered the green bank, which rises on the west 
side of the pend, the time has come for rest and food; which 
may be followed by dessert gathered among the whortleberry 


shrubs which cover the hillside, 
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-In most fishing. solitude is pleasant and advantageous; ! in the making. . At present it is enjoyed by an impel 
but the gudgeon are such fearless hiters that the company! number of people, but with a deep and lingering sense of 
of a brother-angler may be endured, and the rivalry | dissatisfaction. Its pleasures resemble too closely thoge of 
in seeing who hooks most fish adds to the sport. We| gambling, and too little those of an honest, straightforward 
have read in a German book on angling that gudgeon-| game like lawn-tennis. Indeed, to read the numerous 
fishing is “the favourite sport of English ladies”; but) letters (one from almost every first-class player) recently 
never having fished in their company we cannot say if} published in Lawn-Tennis and Croquet, one might imaging 
this is so. Sometimes the gudgeon suddenly cease biting, they were each and all prepared to abandon a pastime 9 
which in a river usually means that a perch has taken up a | full of tiresome defects. A glance at the tournament entries 
place in the swim. Until he has been got rid of no gudgeon | will, however, correct this hasty inference. It has heen whispered, 
can be caught, for they have no more terrible enemy than the | jndeed, that one or two “ experts” remained quite blind to tha 
perch. Sometimes the shoal moves away to another feeding | vicious and unsportsmanlike nature of the practice of “ wiring” 


ground, and the best way then to draw them back is to rake | until a new generation arose and systematically wired then, 
up the gravel and dislodge the gudgeon’s food. Thames | The net result, however, of the discussion, to take the one 


anglers who are waited on by professional puntsmen have | point on which all are agreed, is that croquet, as now played, 
long iron-headed rakes for this purpose. But as such a | does not give a fair chance to the (for the nonce) unlucky op 
rake, with an I8ft. handle, is very imeonvenient to | ¢nferior player who happens to be “out.” Now any game 
travel with, we have devised a portable substitute, which is | about which that is the prevalent feeling may almost be said 
not less effective. It isa piece of stout chain tied toalong|to be doomed. Something must be done to prevent the 
string. It may be thrown into the water, and, being pulled | player, who has the balls, keeping them all to himself for 99 
in by the string, it stirs up the gravel in the most efficacious | long a period as he now quite commonly does. The question ig 
manner. The effect of this raking is instantaneous, as a rule, | how best to secure this result without an undue uprooting of 
and, indeed, so bold are gudgeon in pursuit of food among | accepted rules and practices, without giving ordinary players 
the stirred-up gravel that the present writer has had his feet | a needless amount of details to learn and unlearn. It ought 
nibbled by them when wading on sandy shallows without | to be possible from the numerous suggestions already laid 
shoes. The afternoon passes like the morning, and the time | before the mass of players to select and enforce what seem 
to pack up and count the fish comes only when one has had | the most practical and effective, amounting altogether to a 
enough and the lengthening shadows of the fir-trees stretch | moderate scheme of reform, such as—so far as one can judge 
across the pond. Whether it be one dozen or twelve dozen: | —might very well be accepted without any danger to the 
no one will deny that it has been a pleasant day in the open. | interests of the game :— 

On the Thames, where gudgeon abound and fabulous records | (1) Firstly, then, as to the “four-hall break” itself. To 
are told of numbers caught by one rod in a day, there are still | “abolish” this is really to reconstruct the game altogether— 
some inns by the riverside where fried gudgeon are placed | a complete revolution which would involve complex diffi. 
before guests. But, like most viands at English inns, they are | culties and commend itself to very few. 
probably spoilt in the cooking. In the coaching days the} (2) The abolition of “wiring.” On this point it may surely 
gudgeon at the York House, at Bath (so often mentioned in | be urged (a) that protection from good shooting is one of the 
the memoirs of Tom Moore), were a well-known delicacy. | prime needs of an ordinary game; (b) that to nullify it 
Nowadays it is on the banks of the Seine, at the smaller river- directly would give immense trouble, and introduce disturb. 
side restaurants in the suburbs of Paris, that friture de goujons | ing considerations into almost every croquet stroke. That 
may be best.enjoyed. The little fish are not bony, and they | being so, it should be reformed, not as an “ unsportsmanlike” 
make a capital fry, eaten fresh-cooked and hot in an arbour | abuse, for it requires much skill and patience, but as an ex- 
by the river.—cold and badly fried they are disgusting. Some | cessive advantage which has crept into the game in some 
like them fried in oil, others prefer lard; either way they | indirect manner. Of this more anon. But as to— 
make a pleasing end to a day’s fishing. Rhenish wine should | 
be drunk with fried gudgeon. 





(5) The law affecting the “ turning-peg,” a suggestion has 
| been made which seems open to none of the above ebjections, 
and has all the desiderata of the proposed reform. It. is 
complained that the “four-ball break” gives too easy a time 
to the player, and the point in it, during which he is most 
notoriously at his ease, is the “ turning-peg “ (and the hoops 
just preceding it). Clearly, then, this should be the point to 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE-REFORM OF CROQUET. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] he attacked. 
Si1x,—The adherents of the new croquet need not be ashamed | Why not then enact the proposal of Mr. Law that hitting 
that the game, after six or seven years of ever-increasing | this peg shall nof, like running a hoop, give the right to useall 
popularity, has reached a critical stage in which the best | the balls again’ This is an important change. Having seen 











players are agreed that its principles positively require altera- 
tion. For has not much the same been said lately of the 
venerable national game of cricket, which was last season 
reduced by the preposterous length of the “innings” to some- 
thing very like a tiresome absurdity ? Something very like this 
is the matter with croquet, “the most scientific,” as it claims to 
be, “of outdoor games.” It isnot exactly,as was the case when 
croquet went out of fashion some twenty years ago (and 
for that matter when lawn-tennis at a later date hegan to lose 
popularity), that a few experts have made the thing too diffi- 
cult for the mass of players. This was in old days the direct 
result of the introduction by Mr. Walsh and his friends of 
the rigid 33 in. hoop. As far as can be seen, that step ruined 
scientific croquet, and produced the popular reaction which in 
time made the pastime a byword and a hissing. It is difficult, 
doubtless, to diagnose correctly in any game the symptoms of 
mere ill-health as distinguished from those of fatal disease, 
Every game must run its course of evolution; very few (and 
those for reasons which it is difficult to analyse) remain 
popular for ever. If an examination paper were set upon the 
precise merits that have made chess, fives, or cricket prac- 
tically immortal, we suspect few proficients would get full 


| the experiment tried, [ am convinced that in a large number 
' of cases it would break up the “ four-ball break.” Either the 
| player must collect all three balls somewhere in between the 
| peg and the next hoop (a practice full of danger), or, to make 
| that hoop certain, he must depend (the ball he-has played up 
to the peg being now no longer available) on a spring off the 
| peg (in itself a novel and interesting feature) for a distance of 
some four or five yards. On the other hand, this change does 
not derange the rest of the game at all. There being only one 
“peg” to consider, there is no misleading analogy to avoid, 
since there is no reason why the making of that particular 
point should operate, or ever should have operated, like thé 
running of a hoop. The proposal simply means that there 
would no longer be a point in the game where a (fairly com- 
petent) player finds it rather absurdly easy. If even then 
it be said there remains the first half of the “ Lady’s 
Mile” (the only two hoops in the game which are only seven 
yards apart), let us alter that too, as many have urged, and 
make one single middle hoop. This would also incidentally, 
but to an important extent, reduce the possibilities of wiring. 
The reform proposed would then stand thus :— 

(1) In Rule 11 for “after each point made” read “after 





marks. But if a grasp of theory is quite unnecessary for | 
the practical enjoyment of a game, it becomes of a certain 
importance to any game which, like croquet in 1901, is still 


each hoop run,” if necessary, specially excepting the point 
represented by the turning-peg (as, it may be added, the 
winning-peg ought to have been excepted long ago!) 
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(2) Alter the six-hoop to a five-hoop setting, as suggested. 
The advisability of this is, to my mind, not quite so certain, 
but it has obvious advantages. 

Finally, if after careful consideration experts still believe 
that “wiring” will be an excessive force in the game, then 
surely the simplest remedy would be to add— 

(3?) If the playing ball be in such a position that it can 
yoquet no ball on the ground, it may be placed on the nearest 
corner spot and played from there. 

This last proposal may, it has been suggested, involve 
several preliminary questions. How if the player wired him- 
self? And if we are to say “so placed by the lust player that, 
&e,” can the latter’s responsibility for the situation be 
always correctly defined? For these and other reasons it 
seems to me proposals 1 and 2 would be the best practical 
reform to meet the popular requirements with the minimum 
of innovation.—I am, Sir, &e., G. H. P. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 


MR. RHODES’S ALLEGED CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your paper 
of last week signed “C. B.,” retailing a story regarding a 
sum of money which is there said to have been given by Mr. 
Rhodes to the Liberal party in consideration of the agree- 
ment of the Liberal Government to remain in Egypt. This 
story you think it right to accept and adopt in an editorial 
paragraph, and you draw from it an explanation of the action 
taken by Sir William Harcourt and myself on the South 
African Committee. I beg to say, and Sir W. Harcourt 
authorises me to state for him also, that the story is from 
beginning to end a lie, and that your deductions are therefore 
also false.—I am, Sir, &c., H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 

House of Commons. 


[We, of course, accept absolutely and without reserve the 
statement made by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
William Harcourt, in so far as it shows that neither of them 
knew anything of the alleged subscription of Mr. Rhodes to 
the Liberal party funds through Mr. Schnadhorst, and that 
therefore they were not and could not have been in any way 
affected by it in regard to their action on the South Africa 
Committee. We must point out, however, that they do not 
state that they knew who were the subscribers to the party 
funds. Of course if they had said, or were now to say, that 
they knew the names of all the persons from whom Mr. 
Schnadhorst received money in large sums for the party 
funds, and that they were positive from that knowledge that 
Mr. Rhodes had made no subscription, we should accept their 
statement as final But they do not say that to their 
personal knowledge Mr. Rhodes did not subscribe, and that 
they must have known if he had subscribed. In all proba- 
bility neither of them had any cognisance of, or ever made 
any inquiry as to, the subscribers to the party funds. The 
simplest and easiest plan for setting the matter at rest would 
of course be for Mr. Rhodes to state, if he is able to do so, 
that he never made any subscription, through Mr, Schnad- 
horst or otherwise, to the funds of the Liberal party. We are 
not, as our readers know, admirers of Mr. Rhodes, but he is 
an English gentleman, and such a statement would be 
accepted by us as absolutely conclusive. If he feels bound 
to silence, a statement made by Lord Rosebery, or any 
other leader of the Liberal party of recognised 
position, who would state that he knew the origin of 
the party funds, that he must have known if Mr. 
Rhodes had sent the money to Mr. Schnadhorst, and 
that he knows that he did not do so, would also, 
of course, set the matter at rest. We must add our 
reasons for publishing “C. B.’s” letter. We had spoken 
strongly against Mr. Rhodes in our issue of the week before. 
That being the case, we obeyed our invariable rule to publish, 
if it is possible on grounds of space, any letter on the other 
side protesting against our view as wrong in fact or unfair in 
argument which comes either from the person criticised 








for him, or as, in any sense, his representative. We knew that 
“C. B.” had a claim to write as a defender and supporter of 
Mr. Rhodes, and we therefore felt obliged to publish his letter, 
and to publish it as it stood and without omissions. From 
what we knew of our correspondent, and of his relations with 
Mr. Rhodes, we did not regard his claim to be cognisant of 
the contents of letters alleged to have been written by Mr. 
Rhodes to Mr. Schnadhorst as at all likely to be unfounded. 
Further, we had heard some months ago from an entirely 
different and independent source of the existence of the 
alleged letters. We may add that the idea of any connection, 
or of letters passing between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Schnad- 
horst, is not so improbable as it may seem at first sight to 
our readers, for Mr. Schnadhorst was, we believe, a personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Rhodes’s, and his name appeared (for 
a very small number of shares) in the original list of share- 
holders of the Chartered Company. As we have said, our 
supposition that Mr. Rhodes influenced the minds of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt by 
threatening to make the Liberal party ridiculous by telling 
the story of his subscription cannot, of course, be enter- 
tained for a moment after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
letter to us. But unless and until we can get Mr. Rhodes’s 
contradiction, or the contradiction of some person of import- 
ance in the party who will say that he knew personally 
where all the big subscriptions received by Mr. Schnadhorst 
came from, and that none came from Mr. Rhodes, we cannot, 
in face of “C. B.’s” specific statement, regard the story as 
disproved. Of course, it is just conceivable that the whole 
thing may be an hallucination on the part of “C. B.,” but, 
if so, it is a very curious hallucination, as it is shared 
independently by other persons. We can only hope that 
next week we may be enabled to set the matter finally at rest 
by some direct, and, of course, not anonymous, statement of 
the kind which we have described.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—With reference to “C. B.’s” well-informed letter in 
your issue of the Spectator of August 3rd on Mr. Rhodes’s 
subsidy to the official Liberais, I think it may interest you to 
know that the facts he refers to were published by me last 
October under the very thinnest veil of fiction in my novel, 
“Lord Linlithgow.” In that book the letters referring to a 
certain £5,000 are in many parts tolerably close to the 
originals, and I am naturally much gratified by the endorse- 
ment, now given by one under whose initials I fancy I recog- 
nise the personality of a well-known and able journalist, of 
what seemed at the time a scurrilous and unjustifiable piece 
of mere fiction. For although, on being challenged, I publicly 
declared that my imagination had not been equal to the 
invention of so amazing a story, it was contradicted flatly by 
many who should have known it was true. I was, if Iremem- 
ber rightly, even rebuked mildly by one of your own staff.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Morey RoseErts. 
Authors’ Club, 3 Whitehall Court, S.W. 





THE FRIENDS’ MANIFESTO ON WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—lLest the letters on this subject from a clergyman and 
a Friend, both unnamed, should create 2 wrong impression: 
may I ask you to publish either the “Plea for a Peaceable 
Spirit ” itself or the following observations? The document 
in question—the phraseology of which may be open to 
criticism—does not discuss the origin or justice of the present 
war, 2 political question, which, as Friends (like most othe~ 
denominations) are divided upon it, is rightly and expressly 
excluded. It repeats the well-known tenet of Friends that all 
war is necessarily un-Christian, and appeals to the present 
war, with its bloodshed, devastation, and physical suffering, 
as well as the feeling of bitterness it has engendered, in 
evidence of that tenet, which is held by all Friends who can 
properly call themselves so. This doctrine of Friends is 
independent of the justice of any particular war. Indeed, the 
greater the justice of this war the more convincing to those 
who hold the Quaker ideal is the evidence it affords that war 
is in its essence alike un-Christian and inconclusive, and that 
no amount of justice in the cause will make it less so.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HowarD Hopex«n. 

Huiton Hall, Gisberough, Yorks. 
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s [To THE Epiror or THE “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—The size of the “perhaps not altogether unintelligent 
section of the Society [of Friends] who deeply deplore the 
attitude which the manifestoists and their followers have 
assumed from the very commencement of the war” is a 
matter upon which “ A Friend” may express his own (un- 
signed) opinion. But it is only right that the readers of the 
Spectator should know that the document was carefully con- 
sidered by the yearly meeting in a sitting largely attended, 
and that only one voice was raised against its issue. Permit 
me to recall the fact that the “ Manifesto” is simply, what it 
calls itself, “A Plea for a Peaceable Spirit”; and to add 
that if any “birthright” member feels himself to be out of 
harmony with the spirit for which the document pleads, it is 
(without possibility of question) he, and not the yearly meet- 
ing, that is at variance with “the principles of Friends.” It 
would be singularly unjust to the Society of Friends to allow 
the inferences contained in “A Friend’s” letter to pass 
uncorrected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE NEILD. 
The Vista, Leominster, 





A COLONIAL MEMORIAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,.—More than a year ago, I think, you suggested that a 
memorial should be set up to commemorate the help given by 
our Colonies in the South African War; and the suggestion 
was worthily received. It is to be hoped that it will be 
neither forgotten nor misapplied. A proposal seems to have 
been made that a half-built church at Cape Town should be 
completed with this commemorative intent. This is a pro- 
ject laudable in itself, but, as the Principal of the University 
of Glasgow has forcibly pointed out in the Times, it mainly 
concerns a particular religious community, and cannot possibly 
be accepted as an adequate national monument. The only 
place, moreover, for such a monument is an open space in 
the chief city of the Empire, where it may remind her 
sons at home of the deeds of their brothers oversea—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Ernest Myers. 





THE IMPERIAL TITLE. 

[To Tur Epiror oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Now that the subject of the Royal titles is again being 
canvassed, may I be permitted to point out, through the 
medium of your columns, that the title “ Kaisar-i-Hind,”’ 
officially adopted as the translation of “ Emperor of India,” is 
a misnomer? The late lamented Dr. Leitner persuaded Lord 
Beaconsfield that Kaisar was an Oriental equivalent for 
Emperor; but it is not so: it has only its original meaning of 
Cxsar, and is never applied to any ruler except the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is sometimes spoken of by Arabic and Persian 
writers as the Kaisar of Riim—.ec., the Cesar of Rome—the 
Oriental historians treating the Ottoman Empire as the con. 
tinuation of the Roman Empire of the East. When the 
Kaisar is spoken of or written of in the Mussulman world, the 
Octoman Sultan is always understood. But in India the word 
is quite unknown, except to students of Arabic and Persian 
historical works, and I never heard the Empress Victoria 
called Kaisar by a native of India. They always spoke of her 
es the Malika-i-Mu’azima, or Great Queen. The proper 
ejuivalent for Emperor in the Hindustani language is Padishah, 
and the Pathan and Mogul Emperors of India were always 
called by that title. In Turkish and Persian newspapers the 
word “ Imperator ” is used to describe the Emperors of Russia 
and Germany, and in the late Shah’s Diary of his tour in 
Europe, he used the words “Imperator” and “ Imperatris ” 
for “Emperor” and “ Empress.” But the Mussulman journalists 
of India, who are quite cut off from the rest of the world of 
Islam, have adopted the word “ Shahinshth,” meaning literally 
“King of Kings,” as the translation of “ Emperor.” This 
happens to be the peculiar title of the Sovereigns of Persia as 
Kaisar is of the Sovereign of Turkey. To an Asiatic the title 
Kaisar-i-Hind sounds as ovtré as the title Sultan of England, 
applied to Edward VII., would sound to an Englishman.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


F. H. Tyrrewy, Lieutenant-General. 
Hétel de France, St. Sauveur-les-Bains, H.P., Fronce. 








as, 
LEARNED BISHOPS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The saying about God having no need of human ignor. 
ance, mentioned in your article on “ Learned Bishops” in th 
Spectator of August 3rd, will be found in South’s sermon on 
“ Keclesiastical Policy the Best Policy.” The reference in 
Tegg’s edition of South is Vol. L, p. 66, and the words mp 
as follows :—“TI confess, God has no need of any man’s parts 
or learning, but certainly then He has much less need of his 
ignorance and ill behaviour.’ Both the sermon in which this 
passage occurs and the one which follows it, entitled “Th 
Duties of the Episcopal Function,” preached at the consecr. 
tion of Bishop Dolhen of Rochester, are worth reading in coy. 
nection with your article.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. R, 





THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,.—In the Spectator of August 3rd I see the following 
allusion to the gift of tongues:—‘“ Read that story how 
you will, and it still must mean that a group of disciples 
did aequire [sic], with a rapidity which to a man like 
St. Luke seemed wonderful, the means of spreading their 
knowledge abroad; that is, in our modern phraseology, did 
become good linguists. There is no way out of that 
except denial of the truth of the story.” So far is this 
from being a fair statement of modern orthodox thought 
that I doubt if a single competent authority now 
maintains that the Apostles were “good linguists,” or that 
the “gift of tongues” was of any use in preaching to foreigners, 
These ecstatic songs of praisesuggested drunkenness or madness 
(St. Luke tells us) to the unsympathetic, hut were intelligible 
and elevating to believers, who were in spiritual sympathy, 
The gift is so fully explained to the Corinthian Church by one 
who himself possessed it “more than they all”—St. Paul— 
that the theory of preaching the Gospel to foreigners in their 
own language without learning it (to which the special preface 
for Whitsun Day in the Communion Office commits itself) is 
untenable, and the said preface will doubtless be rewritten at 
the next revision. Dr. Latham (in “The Risen Master”) 
makes an interesting guess about the people who “came 
together, when the sound was heard.’”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Eccles. F. Daustint CREMER 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that the writer ofa 
leading article in your issue of July 20th, headed “The 
Quarterly Review on China,” and purporting to be a criticism 
of an article in the current number of the Quarterly Review, 
has inadvertently done a serious injustice to that Review? 
The article on which your reviewer reflects, and from which 
he quotes, appeared, not in July, 1901, but in January, 1900, 
It is obvious that opinions which may have been justifiable a 
year and a half ago, before the recent troubles took place or 
were even foreseen, would be out of date now. The advice 
given by the Quarterly Review in its current number you 
yourself declare, in your issue of July 27th, to be “excellent 
if practicable.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpiTor, “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


[We greatly regret the mistake complained of. The article 
to which our leader referred was by a curious accident torn 
out of the old instead of the new copy of the Quarterly 
Review, and thus the error was not detected till too late— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow me a little space to call the attention of 
educated readers outside the architectural profession to the 
course which is being pursued by the Government in regard 
to the carrying out of the great new block of public offices to 
be erected in Parliament Street and Great George Street? 
The eminent architect who has made the general design for 
the building has unhappily died before its commencement. 
This untoward event seems to have been regarded by the 
authorities merely in the light of a chance to save a little 
money ; the architect is dead, but we have got his plans, and 
we need not pay any more money for an architect; let the 
Office of Works carry them out. Every one who knows 
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I rcengoe . . 
anything about the working out of an architectural design 
;nows that half its success consists in the ‘manner in 
which the details are designed in the architect’s full- 
size detail drawings, studied and modified as the build. 
jing goes Up. This is the most difficult and delicate 
art of the work, and requires the hand and eye of an artist 
in architectural design. That the Office of Works are not 
competent to do it is sufficiently shown by the various Post 
Office buildings which they have carried ont in different large 
towns, which are specimens of mere architectural common- 
lace—or worse. If such a case occurred in France, the only 
thing thought of would be to put the carrying out of the 
building into the hands of one of the most eminent architects 
of the day, and the Government would be severely criticised if 
they failed to do so. That is the course which ought to be 
pursued with the Government offices. To leave it in the hands 
of the Office of Works to do what they like with the design 
js a slight to the memory of Mr. Brydon, who was most par- 
ticular as to the details of his buildings, and will inevitably 
result in the building being spoiled in the carrying out.—I 


am, Sir, &e., 
: H. Heatucore StatHamM. 





CIDER AND PERRY. 
[To THE Eptron oF THE “SpECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In the short notice of my article in the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century on “The Cider Industry in France 
and England” which appears in the Spectator of August 3rd, 
your reviewer represents me as saying that the English pro- 
duction of cider is only worth oxe million sterling as against 
a French production of eighteen millions. I made no positive 
statement as to the relative annual production in the two 
countries, for the reason that in England, cider and perry not 
paying duty, there are no figures at hand from which anything 
approaching to an accurate estimate of the quantity made 
yearly could be based, whereas the figures of the French 
production are extracted from the Government Returns. 
Consequently, any calculation of the English production 
must be guesswork. Five years ago, it is true, the 
value of the annual production of cider and perry in this 
country was put by a competent judge at one million 
Sterling; but, as I have said in the article in question, at the 
present moment I should double this estimate, since all 
persons engaged in the industry of cider-making would admit 
that the last five or six years have been remarkable for the 
development of it. In England no doubt, as in France, the 
production varies with the seasons. For instance, the output 
in France in 1893, which was an excellent year for fruit, 
exceeded thirty million hectolitres, whereas in 1897 it fell to 
less than seven million. What is noticeable about the 
English demand is its steady increase year by year as more 
and more people learn to appreciate the dietetic value of 
cider and perry. The general public regard cider as a purely 
summer drink, acceptable in very hot weather, but not 
to be thought of in winter. There are, however, many, 
especially of the professional classes, who now make 
cider or perry their staple drink, as we do in Here- 
fordshire, all the year round, giving a preference to perry 
in winter as the more warming beverage of the two. 
Moreover, men who cannot stomach the nauseous and un- 
wholesome concoctions which pass for temperance drinks find 
in cider a salutary and, in many cases, a less spirituous thirst- 
quencher. Cider, like all fermented liquors, varies in alcoholic 
strength, and the bulk of what is supplied to the public as a 
summer drink hardly ever contains more than from two to 
three per cent. of alcohol. I speak of genuine cider, not the 
stuff sold, I regret to say, in considerable quantities in some 
of our big towns under that name, This, as the price alone 
would tell a true cider-maker, is a spurious article containing 
no apple juice, the sale of which under such a description 
ought, if local authorities did their duty, to bring the sellers 
within the penal clauses of the Food and Drugs Acts. I do 
not hesitate to pronounce cider of the light kind I have men- 
tioned to be a temperance drink. Indeed, when I say that 
it is so regarded by many who call themselves abstainers I 
am stating a fact within my personal knowledge.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
C. W. Ravcuirre Cooke. 


Hellens, Herefordshire. 





POETRY. 


AVE ATQVE VALE. 





(THE Empress FREDERICK, BORN Novemeer 2lst, 1840; 
DIED AvGustT 5TH, 1901.) 





Rest, noble Heart, with strength not courage spent ;— 
With softly-closing eye and tranquil breath 
Thou welcomest, in unuttered deep content, 
The dear embrace of death. 


Calm in thy desperate pain, so proudly borne, 
Down the grim Valley where the shadow lay,— 
No pity sought—but smiling in sweet scorn 
At weakness and dismay ; 


What heart was ever schooled as thine was schooled ? 
Oh, thou wert richly dowered with love and pride, 
Not that vain pomp by fulsome homage fooled, 
But power to rule, to guide ; 


Swift hope, and radiant faith, and wisdom sure, 
And skill to capture visionary gleams, 
And generous trust, and love divinely pure, 
These were thy golden dreams! 


And yet thy very frankness made thee foes ;— 
False pride of race rose muttering at thine ear, 
And jealousy that scowls, and scowling goes 
To league with craven fear. 


And sorrow came, dim-eyed, with finger chill 
On quivering lip, and drew thee firmly back, 
Back from the happy pathway, mounting still, 
Down from the aspiring track. 


Ay, width and depth of love—so God hath willed— 
Is width and depth of suffering! We are blind 
And faithless! but the restless heart is stilled, 
And stilled the questioning mind, 


For Love is mirrored in thine anguished eyes, 
And Love attends thy faintly-ebbing breath ; 
Love turns the page, and smiles, beyond the skies, 

At pain, and doubt, and death. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_. 
THE CHARACTER OF CHARLES IL. 


Mr. Osmunp Arry has produced a monograph worthy to 
rank with the best in this distinguished series. The character 
of Charles IT. lends itself readily to a rude picturesqueness, an 
effective study in light and shade such as Macaulay has given 
us. But to reach the truth of that difficult era a quieter and 
more patient method is required. The historian must guard 
himself carefully from effective exaggeration, though the times 
seem to adapt themselves to it, he must be scrupulous in his 
use of authorities and chary of accepting traditional views of 
character and policy. Above all things, he must refrain from 
insisting upon obvious morals, and let the far more telling 
facts point the morals for themselves. It is a difficult task, 
but Mr. Airy with his carefully moderated point of view and his 
clear and trenchant style has come very near success. His 
narrative, generally easy and urbane, can at times also rise 
to dramatic vigour. The work is throughout based on first- 
hand evidence, and the author is the first, as far as we are 
aware, to use the valuable recently found memoirs of Thomas 
Bruce, one of the gentlemen of Charles's bedchamber. The 
result is a book which has given us great entertainment, a 
sad study of a bad time and a hollow King, but a story of 
vast significance in English history, and not without its 
redeeming episodes. The popularity which Charles won at 
the Restoration has never quite departed. Englishmen have 
still a sneaking interest in one whom they know to have been 
worthless, and suspect to have been good company. Good or bad, 
he is perennially interesting, because he is the most foreign of 
our Kings, a strayed Bourbon with Proveneal blood and 
Southern traditions trying to speak the language of the North. 








* Charles II, By Osmund Airy, London: Goupiland Co. [£3 33.} 
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The Stuart stock ran into two types,—the devout, obstinate, 
and formal, as in Charles I., James II., and Henry, 
Cardinal of York, and the wholly irreligious, worldly, and 
bohemian, as in Charles II. and the Young Chevalier. But 
the Stuart was but a little part of Charles's ancestry. Take 
away the ambition, the cool, indomitable mind, and the fierce 
patriotism, and it is Henry of Navarre who is the lover of 
Nell Gwynn and the merry, impecunious King of England. 


Charles’s sole excuse is his wretched upbringing, and, 
keeping in mind the race he sprung from, the apology seems 
fairly ample. The son of Charles and Henrietta must, in any 
ease, have been « difficult child to bring up, and there is no 
evidence that much thought was given to the question. As 
tutors he had Newcastle, an honourable, pedantic gentleman 
who gave him much worldly-wise advice from which Charles 
selected agreeable parts, and Berkshire, whom Mr. Airy 
canonly describe as a * born fool.” Early in boyhood he had 
those graces of manner and pliability of mind which he 
was afterwards to exhibit to the world, and he showed a 
shocking precocity in amours. One of his few innocent tastes 
was. sport, especially sailing, and his yacht was the only 
alleviation of the dreary days in Jersey. And then fortune put 
him into the hands of Louis, and he became, and remained 
more or less for life, the tool of France. Encouraged in lust 
by evil men and more evil women, compelled to pocket his 
‘pride and play a part, with no regular studies except pleasure 
and intrigue, it is little wonder that the hoy grew up dis- 
sipated and selfish, The marvel is that he retained his 
humour, and remained, though much given to hypocrisy for 
a purpose, sincere with himself. But this was more. an 
intellectual than a moral endowment, and his worst 
enemy never hinted that he lacked brains. He was torn 
between opposite parties,—Jermyn and the Queen's friends 
on the one side, and the patriotic Cavaliers, Hyde, Ormond, 
Rupert, and Montrose, on the other. A more heroic and 
devoted band of counsellors never existed. Montrose, the 
stainless Bayard, and in some ways the foremost military 
genius, of his age, sacrificed himself for a master who readily 
gave him up to his enemies. Ormond and Hyde set their faces 
resolutely against the Scottish adventure, but Charles, who 
was sick of his foreign exile, had his own way in the end, and 
embarked upon one of the most ridiculous fiascos in history. 
He suffered richly for his folly. Long sermons and faithful 
dealings became his portion for many days, for by the irony 
of fate he had foresworn that party in Scotland which would 
have died gladly for one of his house, and allied himself with 
oné which cared for little beyond theological abstractions. He 
bécame a finished dissembler, talking the jargon of his friends 
more fluently than themselves, Thus he wrote after Dunbar: 
“We cannot but acknowledge that the stroake and tryal is 
very hard to be borne, and would be impossible for us and you 
in human strength, but in the Lord’s we are bold and confi- 
dent.” Worcester followed Dunbar, and then came that 
marvellous escape which showed what. Charles might have 
become in happier circumstances if the outlaw and adventurer 
in his blood had been given free scope. And then after some 
dull, impoverished years came the Restoration, and the 
education of the King of England was complete. 


Let us take the man first on his professional side, as a 
politician. Politically he was a foreigner. He knew more 
of Spain and France than of England; he could understand 
the motives of Louis far more readily than the mind of an 
Anglican Bishop or « Presbyterian soldier, much less such 
relics as Harrison, who waited to fight in the left wing at 
Armageddon, He was too idle to be very ambitious, and 
however clearly he might see the facts, his nature led 
him in the path of least resistance. But his indolence, 
which might have left him in the power of strong 
men, was counteracted by his self-indulgence, which put 
him in the hands of worthless women. He starved the 
Navy to adorn his mistresses, and, since he needed money, he 
sought for it in the likeliest quarter, France, and so, by com- 
pelling England to take the wrong side in the great inter- 
national quarrel of Europe, prepared the way for the expul- 
sion of his house. He let himself grow weary of Clarendon, 
as Nerc grew weary of Seneca, and the man to whom he owed 
his throne left the palace in disgrace, pursued by Lady 


; a 
Dutch in 1672 and his attitude towards the Popish Tern 
The only manly act we can set against them was his refusal 
to be bullied into barring his brother from the SUCCession, 
And with it all he came to have an extraordinary insight int 
the real position of parties, as he had always had a remarkable 
understanding of individual hearts. He saw through the rather 
shoddy patriotism of the Whigs as much as he had dis, 
counted the Anglican fervour of Clarendon, and by that 
act of genius, the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, he 
checkmated all parties, appealed to the people, and won, Hg 
died thoroughly successful, for though he had taken countless 
false steps and prepared the way for the Revolution, he hag 
got all he asked, and had James been as wise a player William 
might never have landed. True statesmanship demands 
patriotism and foresight, but if Charles was far from this, he 
was yet an incomparable politician and a great intelligence, 


Of the rest of his character the trait which has captured 
men’s fancy is his good humour. Much of it, to be sure, 
was mere robust health and a careless mind, but something 
was due to his great knowledge of men. He could adapt hig 
conversation to every circle, and’ be a “gracious youth” to 
Robert Baillie, a boon companion to the Mays and Chiffinches, 
a vulgarian with Lauderdale and Nell Gwynn, a scholar 
with Rupert and Burnet, and a fellow-sportsman with the 
Newmarket set. He could jest, and jest wittily, at anything, 
from his own appearance to Bishop Ken’s sermons. Part 
was cynicism, into which his early insouciance had developed; 
part was simple absence of vanity. Frivolity is perhaps the 
best word, the frivolity not of the Stuarts, that dark, melan. 
choly race, but of the Bourbons, whom the Grande Made. 
moiselle had called “ gens fort appliqués aux bagatelles et peu 
solides.” He would spend an evening with his women hunt. 
ing a moth while the Dutch were at Chatham, and Captain 
Douglas, of the ‘ Royal Oak,’ had sent his men ashore and wag 
burning along with his ship rather than desert his post, 
Business to him was a “foolish, idle, impertinent thing.” He 
found amusement in odd places, even in a House of Lords 
debate, and let us admit that this farcical element was 
equally present in the hour of danger. Indeed, there is 
farce in the very fibre of the times, in Parliament as well as in 
Whitehall. The most memorable speech in the debate on 
the impeachment of Danby was made by Lord Carnarvon, 
whom the Duke of Buckingham had made drunk for the 
purpose; and the Habeas Corpus Act was only passed in the 
Lords because the tellers in joke had counted one very fat 
Peer as ten. But more remarkable than this frivolity of 
Charles was his ingrained selfishness and self-deception ; for 


which touched his honour he had a great gift of moral blind- 
ness. His whole treatment of the Popish Plot agitation, and 
his conduct about the death of Lord Stafford, are illustrations, 
He was not without the easy generosity of the selfish man; 
he was naturally kind, when he had not to trouble himself 
too much; but his charity was never more than a casual 
impulse. He was free from superstition, like all sceptics: 
he was moderate and tolerant; and, say his apologists, he 
could see through and despise his companions. Such virtues 
are all traits of the half-hearted and selfish man,’ without 
religion or ideals. 

Tn one thing, to be sure, he was single-hearted,—his amuse- 
ments. He was an excellent athlete, a great walker, sailor, 
huntsman, a superb horseman, and so devoted to angling that 
he went out in all weathers, to the despair of his doctors. He 
was not a drunkard, but he drank often to excess, and 
shortened the days of the Court dandies, who had not his con- 
stitution. It was the fashion of the time, and he was certainly 
not a harder drinker than Monk or Carnarvon or old Van 
Tromp, whom the University of Oxford collectively and in- 
dividually laboured to make drunk. But his relations with 
women were so far in advance even of that loose age that 
Pepys, “the prurient bourgeozs,” blushes tothink of them. Every 
type, well-born lady and child of the London streets, English and 
foreign, pretty and comparatively ugly, was the same to his 
capacious heart. Of his treatment of his unhappy wife it is 
best to say nothing; but we may note that Mr. Airy succeeds 
in showing, as against Burnet, that it was she, and not the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, who attended his deathbed. It is a 





Castlemaine’s mocking laughter. He was guilty of two 
erimes of unparalleled political baseness,—the war with the 





hideous picture, and in the whole history of his affections we 
ean discover only two bright spots,—his constant friendship 


sincere though he was with himself in minor affairs, in things 
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for the great Ormond, and his love for his child-sister, the 
short-lived and adorable Henrietta of Orleans. On the whole, 
he was perhaps the most worthless fellow who ever sat on the 
English throne, worthless because he had great talents and 

at chances, and, in a sense, great qualities. He had courage 
which he never exercised, shrewdness which he misused, health 
and charm which he frittered away. “He had no worthier 
standard of right and wrong,” says Mr. Airy, “than his own 
ease, and he lived and died without beliefs, without 
enthusiasms, and without love.” 





MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL CAREER.* 

Mr. Buxton has performed his task, which is that of 
giving a clear, accurate, lively, and comprehensive view 
of Mr. Gladstone’s financial career, in a _ thoroughly 
historical spirit, resisting the temptation .to obtrude 
¢riticisms or opinions of his own, though there are many 
indications throughout the volume of a sane and statesmanlike 
outlook on questions of public finance. In this reserve he 
has. we think, shown considerable wisdom. Nothing is nowa- 
days taken for granted in political economy, authority is 
dead, and anything like assertion of belief in principles 
accepted a generation or two ago is apt to be resented or 
laughed at. In view of the real or affected horror with which 
any doctrine suspected of derivation from the Manchester 
School is mentioned in the Press or on the platform, Free-trade 
and economy are better left to speak by their results. We do 
not imply that this attitude of the public mind is wholly to be 
deplored. In so far as doubt is honest it is far better that it 
should be dispelled by facts and experience than by assertion, 
and itis certain that there is room for honest doubt as to 
some of the positions taken up by the great school of econo- 
mists whose views were, broadly speaking, carried into practice 
by Mr. Gladstone. No one would now maintain that Free- 
trade was the only, or even perhaps the governing, cause of 
British commercial supremacy in the nineteenth century; and 
there is room for question whether tariffs, even high tariffs, 
or the absence of them, are supremely important factors in 
the industrial rivalry of the nations and their comparative 
prosperity. In the same way the advantages of economy in 
expenditure may to a certain extent be held to depend on cir- 
cumstances. There is a school which, with the support of high 
statistical authority, holds that the increase in the national 
wealth is so enormous, and the taxable capacity of the popu- 
lation therefore so much greater than in past years, that a 
two hundred million Budget need have no terrors for the 
present generation, and that the increase of indebtedness 
need give rise to no anxiety; and the undeniable extrava- 
gance of expenditure on luxury and enjoyment in al] 
classes. gives much colour to the view that taxation 
is not a burden which is appreciably felt. As our 
readers are aware, there is, in our opinion, great exaggeration 
and some public danger in the persistency with which both 
these points of view are now being put forward. As regards 
Free-trade, the danger does not arise from any want of 
perception, either among the statesmen or the wage- 
earners, of the advantage, and indeed the necessity, of 
adherence to its main principles for a country like England, 
which is dependent for its daily bread on being able to manu- 
facture and export at a cost low enough to enable her to 
compete on favourable terms with her many formidable com- 
petitors. The danger, and it is no imaginary danger, as all 
who are concerned with the public finances are well aware, 
consists in the difficulty of procuring for the State an 
income commensurate with the supposed necessities of the 
country without recourse to largely increased tariffs for 
revenue purposes, and the practical impossibility o 
largely raising tariffs without Protection. It is for this 
reason that we deprecate the persistent harping on 
the colossal wealth or income of this country, indulged in 
hy writers who follow Sir Robert Giffen’s lead It is 
too often forgotten that the national income, be it fifteen 
hundred or two thousand millions, for the calculation is 


Lac) 


largely conjectural, is not, except as regards a small fractions | 


available for purposes of taxation. for out of it the whole 
subsistence of the people and their housing and clothing have 
first to be supplied to maintain them as income-producing 


* Mi. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer: a Study. By Sydney Buxtou 
MP, - Loutou: John Murray, Ss. uet. | te ee 





machines. When we are told that a far larger proportion otf 
this sum was claimed by the State at the beginning of the 
last century than now, and might again be so claimed, it must 
be remembered that, even if this is the case, the desires of the 
population have increased with their means, that what were 
luxuries a hundred years ago, if they existed at all, are 
necessaries now, and that in this natural process lies the 
whole secret of material progress. Further, the political 
aspect of the question cannot be overlooked. If it be 
necessary: to reduce the standard of comfort in a nation 
by increasing its taxation, how far is it possible to induce 
people with votes to submit to such a- reduction? The 
reasons must be strong indeed which will force a Government 
to ask for, or the electorate to accept, a largely higher leve} 
of taxation, especially at a’ time when it is uncertain how 
the economic condition of the country may be affected 
by. the loss of the industrial and commercial. supremacy 
which belonged to it from the time of the Napoleonie 
War. Whatever view may be taken of such questions 
as these, there is enough in the above consideration to make 
economy the first necessity of financial statesmanship, 
“Whatever he may be in practice,” says Mr. Buxton, “in 
theory no Chancellor’ of the Exchequer can fail to be an 
economist. And Mr. Gladstone was, both in theory and in 
fact, a stern economist. An economist indeed of the old 
school, to whom any expenditure was an evil, though some- 
times a necessary evil, and who, apart from its object, indis- 
criminately condemned outlay as wasteful and pernicious.” 
The time may come soon enough when remorseless. economy 
may again become the order of the day, but it will be long 
before we find again a Minister whose tastes and fortune com- 
bined gave him so long an ascendency at the Treasury as to 
make him absolute master of his subject, and to: produce the 
marvellous efficiency in financial administrative business which 
distinguished him, as it had done Peel in even wider measure. It 
is this businesslike aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s work in the matter 
of the purging of the old tariff, rather than its originality, which 
impresses the reader, who, when he hears that between 1860 
and 1863 the revenue decreased only £546,000, while taxes: 
had been remitted to the extent of £6,668,000, realises that the 
opposite process of “ broadening the basis of taxation” may 
be as dangerous to imports as the narrowing process was. 
stimulating to them.- We may quote Mr. Buxton’s account 
of Mr. Gladstone's fiscal ideas :— 

“ That the true basis of a solid and large revenue lay in the exten- 
sion of trade abroad and of industry at home. That full and unre- 
stricted play should be given to capital and enterprise. That taxa- 
tionshould be levied for revenue purposes alone, and that whenéver ; 
an article taxed is both produced at home and imported from 
abroad, the Excise duty on the former should be equivalent to the 
Customs duty on the latter. That as all duties are impediments 
to trade, taxation should be as far as possible simplified, and ifs 
basis narrowed. ‘That no duty should remain in force unless it 
produced a substantial sum; and that no duty should be levied 
which incurred costly or vexatious collection. That Excise duties 
should be confined to intoxicants and should be levied on the 
finished article, not on the raw material. That the indirect 
taxation should be concentrated on a few articles of general con- 
sumption. That the taxation on these articles should be kept at 
such a figure that the consumption should be stimulated and not 
checked, the object being not so much that the consumer should 
on the whole pay less in taxation, but that he should pay it ona 
larger consumption. In « word, that the national revenue 
should be derived from a few great sources of taxation which 
could themselves be enlarged or diminished at a minimum of 
inconvenience to the ccnsumer, to the taxpayer, and to trade.” 


It would be difficult to describe better in a few words the 
principles not only of Mr. Gladstone’s finance, but of all good 
finance. The best testimony to the advantages of the 
system is to be found in the manner in which it has proved 
adequate to the needs of the present time without affecting 
the prosperity of the country, and there is no reason, in eur 
opinion, why it should not prove adequate within bounds (for 
there are very definite limits to taxation of any kind) to meet 
even lurger prospective demands of the Exchequer. The 
tea and sugar duties and the duty on beer are undoubtedly 
capable of increase; the real difficulty is how to increase 
direct taxation without an increased recourse to what for an 
improvident population may be an injurious form of taxation, 
namely, Death-duties. The financial crux of the moment is 
perhaps the possibility of reforming the Income-tax. The 
productiveness of the tax is so great, its working on 
the whole, owing to the construction placed upon its 
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obscure provisions by the Law Courts and the Administra- 
tion, so smooth, that practical men hesitate to deal 
with it. But its permanent rise to its present level will be 
difficult to maintain without some attempt to modernise its 
machinery and to bring it into harmony. with scientific ideas 
on the taxation of net income with the corollary of a certain 
measure of relief to incomes from personal exertion. We 
have sometimes regretted that Mr. Gladstone's attempt to 
bring about its repeal in 1874 did not succeed, for it must 
have been speedily reimposed, and it could not have been 
reimposed without a complete overhauling of its machinery 
and its principles. Well or ill founded, objections of the 
class of which we have heard little since Mr. Hubbard’s 
time and Mr. Gladstone’s famous Budget speech of 1853 seem 
to be reappearing, and will sooner or later have to be met. 
The main defect of this tax, the impossibility of graduating it 
except by the method of abatement, cannot perhaps be 
remedied; but some method of increasing the taxation of the 
richer classes—a radical reform of the House-duty might be 
one—will have to be found, for all the evidence goes to show 
that quite sufficient if not too large a share of the burden of 
taxation still falls on the poorer classes, and the example 
of the Estate-duty has for the first time in financial history 
conclusively proved that:in a wealthy community graduation 
may be made a source of immense profit to the Revenue. 
Mr. Buxton, as becomes a possible future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, does not commit himself on these questions; 
but we are glad to see that he does not share the 
“passionate dislike” which Mr. Gladstone constantly ex- 
pressed, and no doubt felt, for the Income-tax, an in- 
strument of taxation which, after all, is almost the only 
one with any pretension to justice in its incidence, and which 
he first showed us how to use to the fullest advantage. His 
many utterances on the subject do not supply us with any 
sufficient explanation of this dislike, and we are forced to 
assume that it was an attitude dictated by deference to the 
sentiment of what in the “sixties” was still, politically, an 
important class. Mr. Buxton is more plausible than con- 
vineing in his discussion of this point, but he criticises 
severely Mr. Gladstone’s dealing with the National Debt. 
The reader, however, as we began by warning him, must not 
expect to find in this volume a critical dissertation on methods 
of finance and taxation such as Mr. Buxton would be well quali- 
fied to write, for he has preferred to give a straightforward 
account of Mr. Gladstone's actual work, and to enrich it with 
anecdotes and with quotations, among which we recognise many 
famous passages, such as the description of direct and indirect 
taxation as “two attractive sisters,” and Mr. Cobden’s account 
of the manner in which the burden of taxation had been 
adjusted to the back of the animal which had to earry it, 
passages which the dreary records of finance cannot afford to 
let die. Mr. Buxton writes well, and he has been successful, 
no small achievement, in giving a thoroughly readable and in- 
teresting account of the most inspiring page in English 
financial history, a page from which it is impossible to turn 
with any feeling of satisfaction to that which is now opening 
before the country. 





THE HISTORY OF ROME.* 
THe history of Rome, in whose later chapters the ancient 
and the modern world touch, is plainly of universal interest and 
importance. Every year we are confronted with a set of new 
text-books or of new editions, and if the original work of 
research is performed by Germans, the scholars of England 
are not slow to adopt and adapt the conclusions of others. 
The Germans make the bricks,—that is true; but the English 
are by no means unskilled in carrying the hod. 


Here, for instance, are three new treatises and two new 
editions, which testify to the popularity of an engrossing 
study. Dr. Liddell’s Student's Rome needs no praise from us. 
In one shape or another it has been familiar for half-a- 
century, and many generations of students have recognised its 
solid, unattractive merits. As for the Student's Gibbon, also 
familiar, it is an ill thing well enough done. We doubt 






* (1.) The Student's Rome. By H.G. Liddell, D.D. New Edition. London: 
John Murray. [7s. 6d. |——(2.) The Student's Gibbon. Abridged by Dr. William 
Smith. Part IT. Loudon: John Murray. [7s. 6d. | (3.) A History of Rome. 
By G. W. Botsford. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. 6d. |——(4.) A History 
of Rome to 500 A.D. By E. H. Miles. Loudou: Grant Richards. (Ss, 6d.]— 
45.) Roman Public Lije. By A. H. J. Greenidge. Loudon: Macmiliau and Co. 


a 
whether it is ever legitimate to cut and clip a masterpiece for 
some paltry, practical end. And Gibbon does not easily 
endure the knife, since, being a master of effect, he marked 
the balance of his period as closely as he watched the proper 
assemblage of his facts; and had Dr. Smith and his Colleagues 
wished to present Gibbon on a small scale, they would 
have been more wisely and loyally inspired if they hag 
thrown Gibbon’s phrases overboard, and been content to 
save his facts. Nor can we applaud Mr. E. H. Miles’; 
attempt to treat the history of Rome with familiarity, Hj, 
History of Rome, of course, does not pretend to be more than 
a cram-book, but it carries the vices of a cram-book too far, 
It is discursive, it is tricky, it is packed with shallow 
“essays,’ which might be set in an examination, and which 
would have no value if they were not fresh from the student's 
mind; and, worse still, it is bespattered with doggerel “aids 
to memory.” Such methods as these are unworthy the least 
ambitious schoolboy, who had better know nothing of Roman 
history than owe a vague knowledge to the foolish jingling of 
words, 


A very different work is Mr. Greenidge’s Roman Public 
Life, which is both logical in arrangement and lucid ip 
exposition. And its subject is most wisely chosen, because 
it is the public fife of the Romans which has been an example 
to all time. No State ever had so fine a genius for the 
government of itself and of others as Rome displayed through 
many centuries. Her Constitution was balanced and guarded; 
a tradition of law was her natural heritage; and the debt the 
modern world owes to her, though different in kind, is no less 
than the debt due to Greece. .But what strikes us most 
forcibly in Mr. Greeenidge’s survey is the slow, inevitable 
development of the Roman Constitution. From the early 
Monarchy to the late Empire it passed through many 
phases, and all of them natural. They were no sudden up. 
heavals which wrought the changes, and where it was possible 
a new symbol represented an ancient fact. The Servian Con. 
stitution did but lessen the difference between the patricians 
and the plebeians. The purpose of the reform, indeed, was other 
than this. It was effected that equal burdens might be laid upon 
plebeians and patricians alike, but the astute people of Rome 
speedily turned it to their advantage, claiming recognition 
of the fact that without rights there can be no obligation. 
And so, while the symbol of kingship remained to the 
Consuls, even their power was circumscribed until the 
lex Valeria transferred the right of passing the death 
sentence within the city from the Magistrates to the 
people. But the military jurisdiction of the Consul was 
unrestricted, and thus early the Romans asserted that, while 
the people may rule within the city, the democracy could not 
properly judge the conduct of a campaign. Even that was 
not enough; and the Consul in times of stress might put the 
State under martial law by the appointment of a Dictator, 


But as the years went on the Roman Constitution was 
changed by a curious accretion of law and custom. None the 
less, mixed as it was, it remained an excellent instrument cf 
government until the Imperial ambition of Rome outgrew 
its limitations. The mixed system, indeed, as Mr. Greenidge 
points out, “might not have rendered the Constitution 
inadequate as the government of a city-State or even of Italy, 
but certainly rendered it incapable of Imperial rule.” Thus 
Rome was put to the test to which Athens proved unequal. 
She was asked to adapt a limited sovereignty of the people to 
the pressing needs of Empire. Athens was destroyed because in 
the face of Imperial growth she still worshipped the fetish of 
democracy. Rome was wiser: she recognised in the changed 
circumstances the need for authority, and her Constitution 
“yveverted to a type far simpler than that of its origin.” For 
a while the increased power of the Senate put off the revolu- 
tion, but the revolution was inevitable, and with Augustus 
came the Principate and Empire. Yet it is characteristic of 
Rome's constitutional genius that even Augustus did not 
break with the past. He established his Principate, as Mr. 
Greenidge points out, upon the proconsulare imperium and the 
tribunicia potestas, Even the worship of the Emperor suc- 
ceeded only because it outraged neither the sentiment nor the 
tradition of Rome. Its forms were but the ancient forms put 
to another use, and it was, in a sense, a reflection of Rome's 
conservatism. Its use is obvious. As Mr. Greenidge 
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oints out, it established a priestly aristocracy, and “it was | 
the only force that gave a representative life to the province.” | 
Thus it differed very little from the sentiment of Monarchy, 
which is the strongest link between our own Mother-country 
and our Colonies, and thus we have another illustration of the 
striking similarity which unites the British Empire to the vast 
Empire of Rome. 

Englishmen have long been accustomed to the contempt of | 
foreign critics who believe that logic is the governing force of 
the world. Why do you preserve the House of Lords ? asks one 
critic in contempt. Why do you retainthe foolish processes 
and phrases of law which long ago lost their torce ? demands 
ynother. And Rome suggests an easy answer. We cherish 
illogical forms of government because we know that tradition 
is far more powerful than reason. A Constitution framed 
ten years ago in accordance with good sense may be upset 
ten years hence by another framed in accordance with better 
sense, as the intelligent experiments of France have proved 
again and again. But a Constitution which has grown 
up gradually (and irrationally, if you will), which represents 
the feeling and purpose of countless generations, has its roots 
deep in history, and cannot be dug up at the word 
of a reckless (if sensible) innovator. So, we know that 
our Constitution is sincere to ourselves, and that we have 
grown slowly and surely to its comprehension, In one 
respect it is simpler than once it was, in another respect it is 
more complex. Though we, like the Rome of the late Republic, 
acknowledge a limited sovereignty of the people, the increasing 
responsibilities of our Empire have induced a worship of 
authority which fifty years ago would have seemed impossible. 
But this worship of authority is not the creation of a single 
brain or of a single policy. It is a necessity of the people, 
just as the Principate was a necessity to Rome. We have 
taken up the burden of Empire, and have adjusted our exist- 
ing Constitution to its needs. We have avoided the hapless 
error of Athens; we have naturally followed the august 
example of Rome, which in the world of government is our 
true ancestor. And though the few years of Athenian 
supremacy were more wonderful in their effect and influence 
than the centuries of Rome's Imperial rule, genius cannot 
govern but by flashes, since government, as Rome proved, and 
as England still remains to prove, is the talent accumulated 
by many generations of worthy citizens, 





PETER ABELARD.* 
Tue author of this work was for many years a Benedictine 
monk. He left his monastery and his Church because he no 
longer believed in the Catholic, or even in the Christian, creed. 
The after career of ecclesiastics who leave the Church of 
Rome is rarely happy. In her recently published story, 
Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward has given an admirable and 
most pathetic picture of an excommunicated Professor of 
Catholic Theology. We do not suppose that Mr. McCabe 
has any of those painful longings after the prohibited 
Sacrament of the altar which troubled Father Benecke; for he 
acknowledges that Catholic rites and teaching never greatly 
moved him. Butanecclesiastic who leaves the Church of Rome 
in aspirit of scornful revolt is sorely tempted to degenerate into 


| forth “in quest of Minerva.” 





an acrid controversialist, and if he becomes the prey of 
credulous Protestants, into an author of exaggerated, and even 
apocryphal, revelations. Because he has not yielded to this | 
temptation, as well as for the ability he displays, we give a | 
cordial weleome to Mr. McCabe in the character of an ecclesi- 
astical historian. His Life of Abélard is not without faults. 
He is not always quite fair to the representatives of Catholic 
orthodoxy, and at times he indulges in flippancies about | 
medieval controversies which show that he fails fully to 

realise the importance of some of the principles underlying 

them. But the work is learned and readable, and as there 

is practically nothing on Abélard in the English language, it 

is for the English reader a real contribution to the eccle- 

siastical history of the Middle Ages. 


Abélard is known to all as the sorry hero of a romantic | 
tragedy. It is less generally known that he was a consider- 
able thinker, if not quite of the first rank, whose theories give 
him an important place in the development of rational 
thought in Europe. Nature designed him for a knight 














* Peter Abélard. By Joseph McCabe. London: Duckworth and Co. [6s.] 





and a troubadour, and as he was the eldest son of a Breton 
noble, his career seemed marked out for him by his birth. At 
an early age, however, he left his father’s castle, and went 
But, as not unfrequently 
happens, he carried the hereditary instinct of his race into his 
new vocation, and sought, in the beginning of his career at 
all events, for reputation and pre-eminence rather than for 
truth. He visited many schools, going, as he says, wherever 


| dialectics flourished, and as an arrogant and aspiring 


student he was the plague of his masters. When he opened 
2 school of his own, first in the neighbourhood of Paris and 
then in the city itself, his success was phenomenal. Students 
crowded around his chair, it is said, in thousands, and he drove 
one rival after another from the field. His success was partly 
due to superficial causes. He was handsome in person ; he 
possessed a fine voice; and he appealed to Xhe gallery. Philo- 
sophical lecturers were for the most part men well advanced in 
years, who lectured ina dry, formal fashion. Abélard spoke with 
vivacity, introduced allusions to literature and life, and did 
not disdain to jest and to gibe at his adversaries. After an 
academic activity of twenty-five years he reached the highest 
academic dignity in Christendom,—the Chair of the Episcopal 
School in Paris. Mr. McCabe gives the following graphic 
description of the medieval student in the days of Abélard :— 
“ At five or six o’clock each morning the great cathedral bell 
would ring out the summons to work. }'rom the neighbouring 
houses of the Canons, from the cottages of the townsfolk, from 
the taverns, and hospices, and boarding-houses, the stream of 
the industrious would pour into the enclosure beside the cathe- 
dral. The Master’s beadle, who levied a precarious tax on the 
mob, would strew the floor of the lecture-hall with hay or straw, 
according to the season, bring the Master’s text-book, with the 
notes of the lecture between lines or on the margin, to the soli- 
tary desk, and then retire to secure silence in the adjoining 
street. Sitting on their haunches in the hay, the right knee 
raised to serve as a desk for the waxed tablets, the scholars would 
take notes during the long hours of lecture (about six or seven), 
then hurry home—if they were industrious—to commit them to 
parchment while the light lasted.” 
Abélard, who was now in middle life, became the acknow- 
ledged king in the dialectic arena, and one of the most 
admired men in Paris, for he was a poet as well as a phil- 
osopher. He was, however, plunged down from the giddy 
height he had reached by his own sin. Mr. McCabe writes of 
the liaison with Héloise with fairness and discretion. He 
rightly rejects the suggestion of Mr. Cotter-Morison that 
Abélard was a chartered libertine,—an assertion for which 
there is not a particle of evidence, and is contradicted by 
Abélard’s own words. But it cannot be denied that after the 
fault was committed he acted a selfish and ignoble part, for 
there was no reason for concealing his marriage—he was not 
a priest—except that an acknowledged marriage might have 
stood in the way of preferment in the Church. The letters 
which passed between him and his cloistered wife, long years 
afterwards, exhibit the character of Héloise in a light that 
has proved singularly attractive, especially to Frenchmen. 
She is vastly admired by Michelet, and M. de Rémusat, one of 
Abélard’s biographers, calls her “the first of women,’—her 
self-forgetting love and devotion certainly form a striking 
contrast to her husband's self-centred words and deeds. It 
is to Héloise, indeed, that Abélard owes his immortality in 
popular memory. Mr. McCabe informs us that on summer 
Sundays at the present day one can still see men and women 
in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise in Paris “laying flowers and 
wreaths in solemn pity on the tomb of a woman who was dust 
seven hundred years ago. It is the grave of Héloise, and of 


| her lover Abélard.” 


Mr. McCahbe’s spirited account of the Council of Sens will 
be read with interest. It was one of the great scenes of the 
Middle Ages, conducted with all the splendour of a high 
ceremonial, for the King and his Court were there, but 
chiefly memorable to us because the two greatest men of the 
century, St. Bernard and Abélard, entered the lists against 
one another. Mr. McCabe naturally takes sides with Abélard. 
It must be acknowledged that it was not one of the grand 
hours in St. Bernard’s life. It is probable that he imperfectly 
understood the special heresies of which Abélard was accused. 
He knew that he had no chance in a debate with the famous 
dialectivian, as compared with whom in debate he was a mere 
child, according to his own confession. He adopted, therefore, 
rather crafty measures to ensure the condemnation of “the 
forerunner of Anti-Christ,” of which Mr. McCabe gives a full 
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account. The only apology for St. Bernard—if apology it 
can be called—was that he was convinced that Abélard’s 
debates regarding the faith would weaken its power over the 
spirits of men. He heard, as Mr. Cotter-Morison says, in 
Abélard’s voice the distant thunder-roll of free inquiry, and 
he trembled for his medieval faith. The sympathy of the 
modern reader will go with Abélard at Sens, but Mr. McCabe 
allows his feeling of revolt against dogma to carry him beyond 
the truth when he characterises Anselm’s Fides precedit 
éntellectum as a piece of puerile pietism. It may, of course, 
be so understood as to paralyse progressive thought; but it 
is a maxim that must be accepted in all the initial stages 
of life and thought, natural as well as spiritual. 







































Mr. McCabe does not profess to give a complete account of 
the theology of Abélard, as his book is intended for the 
general reader. There is an excellent chapter, however, 
on the influence of Abélard. In that chapter it is pointed 
out that although Abélard has been commonly ignored by 
Catholic theologians, they have accepted many of _his 
principles and some of his conclusions. Abélard did not 
desire, as his enemies imagined, to undermine faith; the 
purpose of his life was, as he expresses it, to substitute 
“human and philosophic” reasons for the evidence from 
miracles which was no longer available. 


trust of him in the minds of men like St. Bernard, to whom 
the attitude of humble devotion seemed the only attitude 
befitting man in presence of religious truth. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE present age in the writing of fiction might almost 
be called the age of manner. That is to say that when a 
new novel by a fairly well-known author is announced 
the reviewers and the public can, as a rule, foretell 
exactly by the name of the author the sort of entertain- 
ment which is to be put before them. There is the 
humourist, who will make them laugh, the expounder of 
passion, who will strive to excite their senses, and the moralist, 


and his delight in argument for argument’s sake created dis- | 
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who will edify them in excellent English,—all these without 
speaking of the writers of the school of romance, who rely a 
good deal on stage properties to season their adventures, 
and of the social expert, whose personages walk the smooth | 
paths of society with much decorum. When, however, Mr. | 
Anthony Hope writes a new book it is impossible to place it 
unread into any particular class. The story may he sparkling | 
with social epigrams, some of them, it must be owned, of a 
rather two-edged kind; or filled with the glowing colour of the 
peculiar school of mock-Royal romance of which an early 
example is Louis Stevenson’s Prince Otte. Again, the reader 
may find in the hook an ordinary social novel of everyday life 
with a slight flavouring of high politics to give ita zest. It is 
as a social novel that we must class Mr. Hope’s new story, 
Tristram of Blent, and though in this instance the high 
politics are only “ half-suspected,” yet they certainly “per- 
meate the whole,” as the Prime Minister plays a subordinate, 
though very necessary, role in the piece. The book is really 
a study of family characteristics, and is interesting, not only 
in this light, but as an amusing story. Perhaps the Tris- 
trams are almost too eccentrically whimsical, but there is 
something attractive about them even when their conduct is 
most reprehensible, The book is not such a tour de force as 
a study of character as was Quisanté, but the ordinary 
reader will probably find it a good deal more interesting, 
though the vagaries of ‘the heroine’s’ moods in the last 
chapters are quite exasperating. However, to be exasperated 
by a character in fiction is to acknowledge that the fiction 
has the quality of life-—a quality which in all his different 
manners never entirely deserts the personages drawn by Mr. 
Hope. 

Les opinions ne sont que des pointes de vues, and in 
Henry Bourland, « novel of the South during the American 
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| The upshot of this is that Eva, hearing that her husband has 
| taken a second wife, 


| birth of her child. 
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Civil War, Mr. Albert Elmer Hancock, although a Northerney 
has contrived in a wonderfully clever way to take the stand, 
point of a Southerner, and to tell his story entirely from that 
point of view. The book is almost as interesting to th 
Englishman as to the American, ignorant as the former 
usually is that the bitterness of the South towards the North 
was engendered not so much by the actual fighting as by the 
mismanagement of the South after the war was over, This 
| is as much as to say that had Lincoln but lived to carry out 
| his reconstruction policy, a great part of the misfortunes of 
| the South and her hatred of her victorious fellov:-countrymen 
would have been avoided. For it was into the heart of hig 


own State and his own people that Booth plunged an 
assassin’s knife when he ended the life of the great 
President. Taking the analogy of the great Rebellion and 


the Revolution in England, Mr. Hancock gives his book 
as a sub-title, “The Passing of the Cavalier,” and he 
invests his hero, Henry Bourland, a Virginian gentleman, 
with no little of the melancholy charm which is associated 
with the name of that graceful and gallant party. But 
Bourland has more backbone than we are accustomed to look 
for in the followers of Charles and James IT.; he holds on 
doggedly to his position in his State, goes into public life, and 





z | nothing but financial ruin causes his defeat at the end, 
His arrogant temper | : 


American local polities are, as a rule, difficult for the English. 
man to follow, but Mr. Hancock contrives to lead his readers 
safely through the maze and make the different stages of his 
hero’s career clear to them. The novel is a fine though grave 
piece of work. and the thoughtful reader will not put it down 
without some reflections on the possibility of a most serious 
problem lying before the Government of the United States — 
the problem of the eventual future of the American negro, 


Another American novel, though of a very different stamp 
from Henry Bourland, is The Story of Eva, by Will Payne. 
Though the book is published by an English firm, the story 
is entirely concerned with life in modern Chicago. Eva, the 
heroine, leaves her husband in consequence of his repeated 
misdemeanours, and goes to earn her own living in Chicago, 
After a first experiment she succeeds in getting a place as 
cashier of a cheap restaurant, and succeeds very well in her 
Then, of course, comes the inevitable love affair. 


goes to live with her lover. The 
irregular union is not a success, but in the end the husband 
dies, and Eva and Philip are married some months before the 
The marriage, “only a little formality 
before a young clergyman who spoke through his nose, and 4 
little fee,” is described as making “a very large point in their 
lives.” As the whole fabric of society rests on this little 
formality, perhaps this is not to he wondered at. The book is 
readable, and interesting to any one who wishes to hear about 
the way of life of the middle classes in Chicago. 

“Tf they was to see you in print, now, my stars! but they'd 
say you was ‘rather improbable,’ wouldn’t they, my dear?” 
This remark, delivered by the “ heavy uncle” to the heroine in 
Mr. H. K. Daniels’s new novel, Dol Shackfield, is truer than the 
author imagines. Dol Shackfield herself is only less improb- 
able than the way in which she is treated by Mrs. Cham- 
pernelle, a lady to whose country house Dol goes to perform 
the functions of an upholsteress. An upholsteress is a most 
estimable person, but the effect on the household if the 
mistress of the house were to make a bosom friend of her 
may be better imagined than described. If, too, a young lady 
who came to be hired in this capacity at once addressed her 
possible employer as “Dear” she would probably not obtain 
the engagement. The book is written in a fairly lively way» 
but it cannot be called convincing, nor is the story par 
ticularly interesting. 

The Domine’s Garden is a remarkable novel, to which one 
could wish a happier motive and conclusion. It is, as the 
title-page tells us, a story of old New York in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and its setting is made up of pic- 
turesque contrasts between the “English, who represent the 
People of Fashion, and dwell at the Polite End of the Town 


near the Fort where his Excellency resides,” and the Dutch, | 


or “ those of mixed ancestry,” who live in gabled houses with 
sharp peaks’ pointing skywards and “trim gardens big or 
It is in one of these Dutch gardens that the story of 
the book acts itself out. Annetje Ryerssen is the domine’s 
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daughter—the child of his old age—and because of an old 
tragedy there is a lack of understanding between them. 
Annetje’s mother eloped when her child was an infant, and 
the domine pretended that she had died. The shadow of the 
deception darkens the lives of both, but Annetje, though she 
grows in the shade, is innocent and good and true. Captain 
Bellenden, of the English Army, comes to the quiet par- 
sonage first as the bearer of a dying gift and message from 
her mother, whom he has known by chance. The domine 
cannot bear that Annetje shall he undeceived, and the gift and 
message are not delivered. But Bellenden becomes a friend of 
the house, and Annetje’s life is brightened. Complications 
arise When Bellenden asks hospitality for Miss Peggy 
Crewe, a young lady of fashion ard spirit, who, to 
save her brother from ruin, has ridden—and won—a 
ace in the dress of a jockey, getting a fall at 
the close which has made it necessary for her to 
be taken care of by friends who can be trusted not to 
betray her escapade. The development is intricate and cruel, 
but it need not be traced here. 
the characters of Annetje and her father; the dramatic motive 
inthe awakening of womanly instinct in the audacious Peggy 
when she discovers, as the plot thickens, that she has brought 
disaster on her friends. But Peggy's awakening comes too 
late to avert tragedy, and she realises that the birth of her 
own soul and the beginning of her own happiness have cost the 
life—by her own hand—of Annetje. The story is beautifully 
told with poetry, grace, and dignity; and the Dutch idiom is 
used with tact and good effect. 


My Brilliant Career is a novel that justifies the fashion of @ 
preface. Mr. Lawson, who introduces the book to the world, 
has written vividly of “the bush,” and no man is better fitted 
to speak the word of recommendation that should help a 
younger writer whose gift is related to his own. He is right 
when he announces that every reader must discover in the 
first page or two that “ Miles Franklin” is a girl. The book 
is a girl's book, and it has many of the faults of a young 
writer. It is crude, the English is very often slipshod, some 


The charm of the book lies in | 





of the emotion is morbid, and the phrasing often wants refine- 
ment, Above all, the vein is oppressively egotistical. But | 
there is passion in the book, and there is power. And the | 
author, with the encouragement of success and the discipline | 
of criticism, ought to go on and do much better. She will | 
learn, we hope, not to allow a second heroine to say to the | 
most contemptible boy who has proposed to her:—*If ever I | 
perpetrate matrimony the participant in my degradation will | 
be a fully developed man—not a hobbledehoy who falls in 
love,as he terms it, on an average about twice a week. Love! 
Hoh!” And she will find—it is also to be hoped—a more 
gracious motive to string her vivid scenes on than the | 
aversion of an impracticable girl to matrimony. Sybilla is 
tiresome when she is showing oft her own character. But she is 
admirable when she is sketching the different family groups 
in which she lived. First her own home, where she was 
miserable, with the dissipated father, the conventional 
mother, and the boys and girls all selfish, discontented, and 
unaffectionate. Next the Bossier household, where she was 
happy, and it was part of her duty to attend to tramps:— | 
“T interviewed on an average fifty tramps a week, and seldom 
saw the same man twice. What a great army they were! Hope- 
less, homeless, aimless, shameless souls, tramping on from 
north to south, and east to west, never relinquishing their heart- 
sickening, futile quest for work,—some of them so long on the 
tramp that the ambitions of manhood had been ground out of 
them, and they wished for nothing more than this. There were 
all shapes, sizes, ages, kinds, and conditions of men,—the shame- 
faced boy in the bud of his youth showing by the way he begged 
that the humiliation of the situation had not yet worn off, and 
poor old creatures tottering on the brink of the grave, with 
nothing left in life but the enjoyment of beer and tobacco. 
There were strong men in their prime who really desired work 
when they asked for it, and skulking cowards who hoped they 
would not get it. There were the diseased, the educated, the 
ignorant, the deformed, the blind, the evil, the honest, the mad, 
the sane.” 
The preface tells us that “ Miles Franklin” is barely one-and- 
twenty, and has hardly been out of the bush. Passages like this 
show that she has seen plenty of life, and has felt it in the way 
that goes to the making of literature. But her style wants 
chastening, and she should renounce once for all the pose 
of the defiant woman who attracts all men und sends all 
men away. 








A House with a History is a novel that will please what ia 
called a popular audience. It is full of incident, and 
mystery, and strange complications. The chief villain. 
Samuel Patcham, poses a3 a Christian philanthropist, and 
makes a good thing for himself out of charity homes 
supported by the subscriptions of the good and silly people 
who are taken in by him. He adopts a niece of his wife's, 
and half-starves and overworks her as a sort of assistant 
maid-of-all-work. Nettie is the heroine of the story, and sud- 
denly into her miserable Cinderella life comes a wild man from 
the sea, whom she very indiscreetly receives into her uncle’s 
kitchen, and feeds and comforts on a stormy night. By and 
by the man turns up again, shaved and decently clothed, in 
the character of overseer of the charity laundry, and becomes 
an inmate of the “ house with a history.” He awakens the soul 
of love in Nettie, and Nettie in return saves him from being 
murdered by her villainous uncle. The ménage of the 
“house with a history” is ‘anything but pleasant. Samuel 
Patcham’s sons are coarse brutes, and his wife is a dipso- 
maniac with lucid intervals, in which instincts of kindness to 
her niece struggle with a sense of loyalty to her husband. In 
the end the house is swept away by a storm, which neatly 
drowns the villain and spares the innocent Nettie, her 
brother, and her lover. 

Miss Sergeant’s “Great Lady” was Erminia, sister to Lord 
Kenwardine, and cousin of Ishel Stanton, heroine of the story 
Lord Kenwardine was a very brutal person, whose mannerre 
we cannot accept as typical of his class. When Erminia told 
him that she had refused Philip Carteret—the eligible lover 
her brother intended her to marry—‘ Kenwardine, instead of 
speaking, raised his hand and struck her in the face.” His 
signet ring cut her lip. “It bled a little, and she pressed her 
handkerchief to the place, then mutely presented the crimson 
stain upon it with an almost childlike, but silent, appeal for 
BIS oc. 32o 2 He uttered an impatient, insulting word, and 
flung away from her.” One is not surprised to find this very 
objectionable person selling his ward to the quondam 
manager of a music-hall, who looked to make his fortune 
out of her musical gift. Ishel was the child of a mésalliance, 
and the music-hall man was her kinsman on the father’s side, 
Isbel, struggling with her guardian on a bridge, had the mis- 
fortune to push him into the river. Anthony Scholes, her 
music-master and the real hero of the story, interfered, but 
not in time to save Lord Kenwardine’s life. He was charged 
with murder and imprisoned for five years. In the end 
Isbhel confessed her part in the affair, and Erminia married 
Anthony. A Great Lady is brisk and readable, lut the story 
is highly improbable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

Lightness, not solidity of the usual kind or to the usual 
amount, is, perbaps by way of tribute to the holiday season, the 
chief feature of the August number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The most interesting paper, indeed, is Mr. David Hannay’s 
“Invasion or Raid ?” which contains a good deal of out-of-the-way 
British history of a kind that we are apt, and perhaps too 
willing, to forget, because it demonstrates that even when we 
have had unquestionably the command of the sexs we have not 
been able to prevent raids on our sbores. With a view to pre- 
venting anything of the kind nowadays, Mr. Hannay would have 
a specially efficient, though small, force organised. Among the 
other miscellaneous articles are *‘The Fly-Fisher’s Aftermath,” 
by Mr. H. T. Sheringham, and the first of a series on “The 
Land of the Poppy,’ by Mr. E. A. Levett-Yeats. Some 
of the short stories are painfully pathetic. “Our Lady of 
Little Canon” is not only pathetic, but a trifle mysterious as 
well.——There is a wealth, and almost an embarrassment, of 
readable articles in the new number of Temple Bar. Perhaps 
the most vigorous is the last of « number cf papers bearing the 
general title of “A Byway of the Boer War”; it contains a 
cood account of a lion-hunt. ‘A Master Mathematician” is a 
pen-and-ink sketch, full of sympathy and knowledge, of the 
director of the Roman Observatory, who is also described as 
one of the cleverest and worst-tempered men in Italy. Mr. J. 
R. Mozley 3s rather tate in the day with his article on T. E. 
Brown, bui ic is eminently worth reading. Of the short stories, 
Mr. Harold Bindloss's “ The Secret of the Mangroves” is perhaps 
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the most powerful. Mr.S. R. Crockett’s serial, ‘“‘ The Firebrand,” 
is characteristically full of movement.——There is a great amount 
of theological erudition in the new number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, which is not likely to prove very interesting to plain 
Gentile readers. Such, however, will appreciate Professor 
Morris Jastrow’s ‘‘The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts 
of Creation,” and still more Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s tren- 
chant “ Art and Judaism.” Mr. Solomon does not spare his 
co-religionists, the mass of whom, he says, are “ grossly 
material and self-indulgent.’ He asks, in conclusion, “if 
nothing can be done, and done legally, to make it possible for 
Judaism to exist with its character unimpaired in countries 
where Hellenic thought necessarily obtains, so that its future 
shall not depend entirely on an element which persecution alone 
has kept faithful to the traditions of so historic a people.”—— 
The August Idler is described as the “midsummer fiction” 
number. Perhaps, therefore, it should not be too closely 
criticised; the stories in it are slight, but sufficiently readable 
for seaside enjoyment. The best is “ Ottenhausen’s Coup,” the 
hero of which is a German chemist of the “still waters run 
deep” variety, and therefore equal to any emergency, even to 
coping with an American strike of the worst description.——T he 
new number of the Lady’s Realm is below the average, even 
although there is in it a discussion of the question, “ Which 
is the bappiest period in a woman’s life?” The stories 
in particular are so Jlamentably thin that none can 
be singled out for a word of hearty commendation 
—tThe Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, and the Sunday at Home 
seem to retain their old constituencies and to cater for them 
in the old way. “The Story of a Present-Day Deliverance” 
in the August number of the first, “ Episcopal Heraldry” in 
that of the second, and “The Later Days of Alfred the Great” 
in the third may be mentioned as deserving of some praise. 
Periodicals of this class seem to show that popular religious 
writers like Dr. John Watson and Dr. George Mathieson are apt 
to write themselves out very soon.—The new number of the 
Month is an excellent and varied one. Others than antiquaries 
and controversialists will find “The Portrait of Father Robert 
Parsons” very interesting, and even Newman’s admirers will 
find that Mr. E. V. Wilks has something fresh to say in “A 
Characteristic of Newman’s Philosophy,” especially on its 
“intellectual breadth.” “Catholic Antiquities of Bosham ” and 
“The Evolution of Art” are also readable. There is, it should 
be added, an abundance of vivacious controversial writing in “The 
Jesuit Bogey.”——There are some interesting articles in the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, which does not confine itself to what 
may without offence be termed denominational interests. Among 
these we find “The Birds of Siberia” and “King Alfred: a 
Millenary Sketch.” Mr. Thomas Hodgkin supplies much valu- 
able information in “ The Gurneys as Bankers.” Mr. Priestman’s 
“Socialism an Essentially Christian Movement” is at least 
a serious and temperate contribution to an important discussion. 
—The School World is essentially “ professional,” but the 
variety and vigour of the contents of the August number show 
that the editors are doing everything in their power to keep it 
up-to-date. The reviews of educational books are exceptionally 
well done.——The Chelms/ordian, which is the magazine of King 
Edward VI.’s Grammar School, is an admirable specimen of 
public-school literature. It is varied, vivacious, and well 
illustrated. Travel and sport, especially cycling, have ample 
justice done them. It should be noted, too, that the fun in this 
nuwber is not too pronounced. 








RUSSIA BEHIND THE VEIL. 


Russian Life in Town and Country. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 
With 15 Illustrations. (George Newnes. 3s. 6d.)—-The out- 
ward humility with which Mr. Palmer has clothed his studies 
of Russian life in town and country must not be taken as a fair 
measure of the importance and interest of hismatter. The novels 
of Turgenev and Tolstoy have made the English public familiar 
with many aspects of Russian life. Turgenev has taught us to 
sympathise with the devotion of the revolutionary class, and also 
to realise to the full the futility of its ideals; Tolstoy, more 
particularly to seize the contrast between the older tradition 
and civilisation of the landed nobility and the new civilisation of 
St. Petersburg and French fashions. Mr. Palmer takes us 
behind the scenes and shows us how intimate is the connection 
between the two worlds, ‘ Nearly every Russian, whether a more 
or less permanent resident in town, or living altogether in the 
country, is either a landowner or has some family interest in 
land.” The Russian workman, though he may generally live and 
work in towns, is most often of peasant origin, owning a peasant 
holding which the law will not permit him to sell; and when 


aT 
work is slack in the cities, he goes home to his Village and 
lives on his land. The shopkeeper and the shopkeeper's 
assistant, the wealthy and educated banker, are peasants also 
though they hide the fact skilfully and carefully. The Russian 
noble whom you meet in the most fashionable society, who jg 
educated, cosmopolitan, up-to-date, who talks art and literatura 
and Court gossip, and never alludes to country life, has his estate 
far away in the provinces, where he is obliged by economic 
necessities to spend a good half of the year. But he is ashamed 
of his country life, and his silence about it expresses the corrupt 
bias of the modern Russian mind. Yet it is the Russta of the 
provinces that is the real Russia; the wealth that the nobles 
spend in the cities is made on their estates, and the grit of the 
Russian character is the outcome of the life of practical adminis. 
tration the nobles spend during the summer months when they 
are away from the towns. It is in this country life that English 
students of the Russian social system find the elements most 
congenial to our own habits and traditions. But there is ona 
element, omnipresent and apparently indigenous in Russian 
character and custom, which in England does not come naturally, 
Everywhere the principles of association and organisation 
dominate life. The Russian hates his land and is ashamed of it, 
But he only pretends to run away from it. When the right time 
comes, the time when the long frost breaks and summer leaps into 
sudden luxuriant life, the proprietor goes home as a matter of course 
and, with his whole family, sets to work to turn all the 
possibilities of the soil to the best account. Where there are 
several daughters, it is usual for each to undertake the super- 
vision of a special department of industry,—one will govern the 
dairy, another the fruit-drying, another the preparation of the 
fermented cabbage on which the workpeople chiefly live through 
the winter, another will see to the making of fruit wines. All 
that is necessary for the household to consume during the winter 
must be prepared and laid in during the summer. And over and 
above the provision for home consumption there is much produced 
for the market, for the Russian estate is not chiefly for pleasure— 
it is a source of profit, the raw material out of which the owner's 
income is made. The working hours of the Russian peasant are 
sixteen in the day, and the masters and mistresses work with 
them all the time. “In this long summer day there is but little 
time for family intercourse. Even meals must be taken on the 
wing. The head of the household is very probably driving over 
the estate, for there is much that demands his careful and 
incessant supervision, if he is not wealthy enough to delegate 
these duties to a land agent. His elder daughters have very 
likely asked for their meals to be sent to them, if there is 
urgent work to be seen to that they dare not leave in in- 
experienced hands. The grown-up sons are probably far away, 
railway or mining engineers, or holding some Government 
appointment perhaps in Turkestan or Siberia. The younger sons 
would be still grinding at College. The younger children, their 
governess, and sometimes the Khazyaeeka herself, are frequently 
the only members of the family to assemble in the deserted 
dining-room during the working hours’? The household is im- 
mense, and the relations between masters and servants are 
primitive and pretty. Girls are carefully educated to be not only 
good housewives but able industrial chiefs; and where there are 
no daughters the several departments of estate management make 
professional openings for independent women. The position of the 
country priests is peculiar. Every priest is obliged to marry, 
and until quite lately the sons of priests were forbidden to under- 
take secular employment. The result is a separate caste, held in 
contempt by both peasantry and nobles. And this condition of 
the priesthood curiously colours University life. When the Uni- 
versities were thrown open to all classes, a very large number of 
bourses were founded by the Emperor Alexander II. to help poor 
students. Private persons followed the Royal example, and the 
result is that the Universities are flooded by very poor students, 
some of course coming of the humblest class, but a large majority 
being the sons of priests striving to escape by education from the 
stigma of their caste. It is impossible even to attempt to touch 
upon all the aspects of Russian life described by Mr. Palmer. But 
we must heartily recommend his book. It is full of picturesque 
as well as practical detail, has a fair amount of statistics, and ex- 
plains the origins as well as the tendencies of the conditions it 
describes. 








THE TALE OF A CITY. 


Glasgow in 1901. By James Hamilton Muir. Tilustrated 
by Muirhead Bone. (William Hodge and Co., Glasgow: 
2s, 6d.)—It is not often that a new and genuine talent 
discovers itself within the modest paper covers of a guide 





book, but Mr. Hamilton Muir, whose name is unfamiliar to us, is 
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——— 
a writer of such remarkable insight, with so broad a grasp of the 


picturesque, and such undeniable distinction of style, that we 
think it right to call attention to his little book. Monographs 
on cities we are familiar with, and it was natural that in the 
year of her great Exhibition Glasgow should be thus honoured ; 
but this book is as far as possible from the conventional civic 
monograph. It is written by a man who knows every yard of 
that intricate metropolis, who has loved her own curious beauties, 
read deeply in her history, and studied her people with the 
acumen of a critical mind and the kindliness of a catholic lover of 
human nature. The result is a picturesque study, a local history, 
an industrial record, and a social panorama in one. Some of the 
Jandscapes in the first part, “ Glasgow of the Imagination,” may 
almost stand comparison with Mr. Stevenson’s notes on Edin- 
burgh. The author has seized upon the romance of her situa- 
tion, the sea-gate to the Western Hemisphere and the key of the 
Highlands, the roaring industrial centre within view of quiet 
Highland hills and not thirty miles from peaceful sea-lochs. 
Thus be writes of the entrance to the city by rail:—“For a 
moment of time a vision lies before you, seen through the twink- 
ling lattice of the girders. It is of a short reach in a river, 
of water coloured a faint greenish bronze, of a dusky West 
Highland sunset lingering overhead, where shreds of cloud 
are drifting into nests for the night, of huddled silhouettes 
of vessels moored in mid-stream or coaling at wharves, of 
brown smoke and sudden lights blinking out along the quays 
and dulling sky and water to the mellow chiaroscuro of an old 
painting. For a moment it hangs before you, dreamy, yet work- 
a-day, instinct with the modern poetry of night fallen on unended 
labours.” The section, “ Glasgow of Fact,” is an admirable 
summary of the city’s progress, though we might find much to 
criticise in the policy of that somewhat overlauded body, the 
Glasgow Town Council. But the most original part of the book 
is the last section, ‘‘ Glasgow of Fiction.” Here you find a set of 
thumb-nail sketches of the city’s types, done with skill, insight, 
humour, and often a very happy gift of phrasing. Here you have 
modern industrial Scotland as to our knowledge it has never 
been portrayed before,—a Scotland new and uncouth and 
profoundly interesting, as distinct from the ordinary world of 
Scots fiction as Manchester is from Oxford. Want of space for- 
bids us to quote, but we trust that all whom business or pleasure 
may call to Glasgow during the summer and autumn will make 
the acquaintance of this book. It is a complete guide-book to the 
city, but it is also a memorable study of both place and people. 
It is not without faults,—over-emphasis, over-colouring at times, 
a too great confidence in docketing character, and perhaps an ex- 
cessive use of the jargon of art-criticism. But on the whole, no 
more valuable contribution to the literature of locality has been 
made for many a day. We would adda word of praise for Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s brilliant little sketches. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE 


WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


esevved for review in other sorms. | 





Manasseh ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver Cromwell. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Lucien Wolf. (Macmillan and Co. 
2ls. net.)—We have here two documents, the work of Manasseh 
ben Israel,—the ‘Hope of Israel,’ in which he set forth for the 
information of Cromwell the claims of the Jews for protection, 
and the “ Vindiciae Judseorum,” in which, some years later, he 
replied to hostile criticisms. These are preceded by a highly 
interesting introduction. For more than three centuries 
England had been a closed land to the Jewish people. The 
Commonwealth period, fertile in change, brought about the end 
of this state of things. Opinion on the subject was curiously 
divided. Cromwell himself, always tolerant in mind, was 
favourable; his lay advisers were mostly hostile; the ministers, 
on the other hand, supported the plan, especially in the 
hope that an extensive conversion might take place. The 
mercantile interest was hostile. The Jews might be dan- 
gerous rivals. In the end the Jews were permitted to 
return, though there was no enabling legislation, An attempt 
was made, after the Restoration, to undo this work, but it 
failed; Charles “ owed much to the Jews,” as some advocate of 
Jewish emancipation in Parliament felicitously expressed 
it. It is a curious fact that the English Jews chiefly come 
from the Marranos, or conforming Jews of Spain and Portugal. 





Revelations of Divine Love: Recorded by Julian Anchoress at Nor- 
wich, A version by Grace Warrack. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
There are parts of this book which some readers will wish away; 





the greater part, however, will be welcomed as an expression of 
the sincerest and loftiest devotion. It may be noticed that the 
references to the Virgin and the saints are of the very briefest. 
——Another book of devotion in notable contrast to thet just 
mentioned, yet not without edification, is Studies in Leviticus, by 
the Rev. Herbert Brooke, M.A. (Marshall Brothers, 2s. 6d.) 


The Faith of the Millions. By George Tyrrell, S.J. First and 
Second Series. (Longmans and Co. 6s. per vol.)—Father Tyrrell 
is the very ideal of Roman controversialists, just as his Communion 
shows at its very best as we see it here in England. His methods 
of argument are very attractive, but it would be unsafe to take 
them for more than they really mean, not, we hasten to explain, 
as regards himself, but as regards the common attitude of the 
Roman Catholic mind. We must correct the average by taking 
into account La Croiz and the Osservatore Romano, just as we are 
bound to look at the Roman Church where it is least affected by 
moderating influences from without, as in South America or the 
Philippine Islands. We cannot attempt to deal with the twenty- 
three essays contained in these two volumes. All but two have 
appeared in the Month, and have not failed to obtain their 
due appreciation. Father Tyrrell’s hardest words are reserved, 
we see, for “Liberal Catholics,” except, perhaps, when he 
denounces those who would forget the distinction between 
the Ecclesia docens and the Ecclesia discens. “The ideal of 
a Catholic religion is to provide, by means of a divinely 
guided body of authorities and experts, an universal, inter- 
national, inter-racial consensus regarding truths which are 
as obscure as they are vital to individual and social happiness ; 
and thus to afford a means of sure and easy guidance to those 
uncritical multitudes whose necessary preoccupations forbid 
their engaging in theology and controversy.” This is frank 
the whole essay, “Tracts for the Million,” is particularly worth 
notice. It teaches us a good deal about “economy” and “ ac- 
commodation.” On a very different subject we have “The 
Prospects of Reunion.” This, too, is well worth considering, 
“ Anglicanism furnishes a convenient gangway along which it is 
possible to slide up from Evangelical Protestantism into the 
Church of Rome, thus avoiding the necessity of a violent and 
almost impossible leap which few would ever venture to contem- 
plate.” And yet when some “advanced” Anglican goes over his 
friends and associates express the most painful astonishment. 
Father Tyrrell looks at these events very differently. They 
seem to him perfectly natural, but undesirable, “A hundred 
incipient Anglicans are scared back, or at least checked in their 
advance.” We wonder whether it is so, or whether they are like 
the foolish young fellows who see on a notice-board: “To 
Cyclists: This Hill is Dangerous,” but “coast” down it all the 
same. 


The Saints and Missionaries of the Anglo-Saxon Era. Second 
Series. By the Rev. D.C. O. Adams. (Mowbray and Co. 5s. net.) 
—There is no need to give a detailed notice of Mr. Adams’s book. 
He tells the legends as he finds them, occasionally distinguishing 
between what he conceives to be the true and the false in them. 
To do this too continuously would be to take the gloss off the 
whole. These stories must be taken as representing an attitude 
of mind, not facts. It is a serious mistake, however, to treat the 
Chronicle of Ingulphus as a veracious history. We have even 
the wonderful story of how “a certain eloquent and learned 
Abbot of Croyland, Joffrid,” hired a farm outside Cambridge, 
where he and four other Norman monks might teach the people, 
&e. This was “going one better” than the story of King 
Alfred founding University College. Mr. Adams very properly 
includes Alfred among his saints,—though he, as it were, 
apologises for it. It is strange that not even the lowest honour 
of ecclesiastical rank has been conferred on the great King; that 
St. Edward, of whom we know very little more than that he was 
killed by his stepmother Elfrida, should have been preferred 
before him.——With this book we may mention The Story of 
King Alfred, by Sir Walter Besant (G. Newnes, ls.), one of the 
excellent “ Library of Useful Stories,” and, as might be expected, 
as excellent and as useful as any. 

The Story of the Fight for Croham Hurst. By Edward A. 
Martin. (Croydon Advertiser.)—Mr. Martin acted as honorary 
secretary to an Association which secured Crobam Hurst for 
the town of Croydon. ‘The property belonged to the Trustees of 
the Whitgift Hospital, and with no little ditticulty—the question 
had to be fought out in the municipal elections—was secured for 
something over £15,000. The Trustees had originally offered 
about two-fifths for £1,000, but it was resolved, and that wisely, 
to acquire the whole. The area is close upon eigkty acres, and it 
seems that Whitgift bought a property of nearly the same size— 
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whether the same or not is uncertain—for £375. Mr. Martin 
seems to regret that the town was compelled to pay any more 
than this sum, quoting a passage from tke Whitgift statutes in 
which the founder forbids an increase of rent. _That, however, 
isa different matter. It would have been a great mistake to 
cripple the hospital to save the pockets of Croydon ratepayers. 


Flowers and Gardens. By Forbes Watson. Edited by Canon 
Ellacombe. (John Lane. 5s. net.)—This volume is a reprint of 
a book which first appeared about thirty years ago, shortly after 
the early death of its author. It is not of the ordinary type of 

‘ gardening books, for it does not aim at giving technical instruc- 
tion, though, indeed, some practical hints may be got from it- 
Its object is rather to lift the mind of the lover of flowers on to a 
higher plane, to make him see the rationale of the beauty which 
he admires. Written during the author’s last illness, when his 
mind was chastened and spiritualised by his surroundings, it will 
be found full of suggestive teaching. 


Mr. Stanford sends us a well-executed and informing South 
Polar Chart, in which the contour of the land and the islands in 
the Southern seas are figured. The routes followed by recent 
expeditions are marked, and other information is given. 


Home travellers will be glad to have the Handbook for Nortn- 
anptonshire and Rutland (E. Stanford, 7s. 6d.) in a second 
edition, which has been revised by “ H. M. C.,” under whose care 
it appears, as well as by various experts in topographical and 
architectural matters. Mr. W. Grey, of Moreton Pinkney 
Manor, has written on the Washington memorials at Sulgrave 
and elsewhere.——We may mention at the same time a volume 
of illustrations of one of the greatest of modern works, The 
Fort of Manchester: an Illustrated History of the Manchester Ship 
Canal (Hind and Light, Manchester). 


The American Salad Book. By Maximilian de Loup. (W. 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)—‘ Three hundred recipes” for salads will 
without doubt “be asurprise to the English cook.” Truly the 
American genius is as fertile in the multiplication of salad 
varieties as it is in that of drinks. 





PUBLICATIONS oF THE “WEEK. 
inecaiellipntiasinse 

Adams (D. C. O.), Saints and Missionaries of the Anglo-Saxon Era, First 

and Second Series, er 8vo (Mowbray) each net 
Bibz (F. E.), The Natural Method of Healing, 2 vols. 8vo ... (Bibz) 
Crouch (A. P.), A Modern Slavedealer, er 8vo.. ... (Ward & Lock) 
De Loup (M.), The American Salad Book, cr 8v0 .. (Heinemann) 
Expositor (The), Vol. III., Sixth Series, 8vo enema & Stoughton) 
Fenn (Clive R.), For All Time, er 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Moore (F. Sturge), Aphrodite against Artemis : a Tragedy (Unicorn Press) 
Morrison (G. J.), Maps, their Uses and Construction, cr 8vo (Stanford) 
Paterson (Davi ,, Colour Matching on Textiles, 8vo ...(Scott & Greenwood) 
Quatrains from Omar Khayyam, done into English by F. York —" 8v0. 

sewed .... ..(H. W. Bell) 
Statham (F. .) yo gee Record : a Fight for Justice, Bro (Gibbings) 
Stephens (R. N. A The Continental Dragoon, cr 8vo.. Ward & Lock) 
Shore (J.), Tom Flaherty’s Ghost, er 8vo (Simpkin) 
Thorn (W. H.), Elementary Questions required at the Board of Trade 

Examinations of Marine Engineers, er 8vo i 
Watson (H. B. M.), The Skirts of Happy Chance, cr 8vo. (Methuen) 


“LIBERTY ”|HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and “ Liberty” Colourings, 
P RI N TE 3 FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
SILKS. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


o 8 L £ ea. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
W mM. 
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& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 


BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


as recommended by the most eminent physiciars and surgeons and used in 
their own families for indigestion, diarrhwa, fevers,&e. Powder in 2s., 4s., 6s. 
bottles. Biscuits in ls., 2s.,4s.tins. Lozenges in ls. lid. tins, Tablets 
va ls, 1¢d. tins. Of all Chemists, 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £9, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,y, 0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. , 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., MP. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, \ 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. Sad 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M. P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digh Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbi 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., G.B. m8. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premivm 11} 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General aa 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
| R t 5 fa Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
Dinner apkins, 5 5/6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2,6; 23 yds. 


Samples and Kitchen Table Clothe een 
ri pons Huckaback —_ 


Price Lists 

post-free. D A Mi A Ss K 6 per dozen. 
TABLE anv House LINEN, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 





The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED £450,000,000, 


HEADACHES 
EY E-ST 4 Al N t are frequently Nature’s warning that tleeyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
OVER- 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
WORKED 


equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
eases immediately follow the skilful correc 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 

“OUR EYES,” by Mr. Joun Brownine, 

EYES | F.R.A.S., F.R. M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 

s from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 

By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciali 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, ps by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 


in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
Illustrated Catalogues or Ripecte Designs on application. Estimates free. 











Manufactory — BOYLE ST., W W. 


178- 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Renovations — of Houses. 

Renovations — of Decorations. 

Renovations — of Furniture. 
ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 


HAMPTON’S NEW BOOKLET. 
1901 WALL PAPERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION T0 


PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warben :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
y Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’ 

@) grate anon Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 

School House, £45 a year. 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 

24 guineas @ year. 

WINIF 'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
@) ©. ial ae. teen College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 

Terms, £35 a year. 
0 UEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 


Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Hasy's College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
S, Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ ing Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


T, MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum, Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, Tennis Courts. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss 
RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone)—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in Septem ber.—Full particulars on application 
to the | SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 

















HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


HE COLLEGE OF ST. NAZAIRE-SUR-LOIRE, 
FRANCE, under the direction of the University of Rennes, RECEIVES 

as PUPILS English Youths from 14 to 19 years of age: classical and modern 
side ; terms moderate ; English church,—For references and particulars write 


the PRINCIPAL. ; 





' 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &. 
For Freqeeis of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH . B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 

Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
repared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. 
erms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


fgg, le ty ont HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs, 
C. WYNDHAM. ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musieal Examinations. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham, 























CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limrtep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIB 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 

HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(1st Div.), 1lth Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street,W. 








ESTBROOK, MACCLESFIELD.—The Rev. 
DARWIN WILMOT, M.A. (formerly Assistant Master at Marl- 
borough and Rossall). New classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, sanatorium, 
large playground. Exhibitions to the Universities. The Head-Master 
BECEIVES TEN BOARDERS at Westbrook, well situated in large grounds 
away from the town.—Prospectus and list of honours on application. 


LADY, with a large house and grounds on the South 
Coast, to extend her connection would RECEIVE into her SCHOOL 

TWO GIRLS, daughters of officers, doctors, or gentlemen of good social posi- 
tion, at reduced fees. Excellent education.—Full particulars on application to 
LADY PRINCIPAL, Box 99, Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W, 


ELSTED SCHOOL—A few HEAD - MASTER’S 

NOMINATIONS (value £10) are available for September. TERM 

BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care, 
Preparation for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages, 
Tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., OXON, RECEIVES 
PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 
Navy and University Entrance Examinations. 


T. JEAN DE LUZ.—THE VICTORIA SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Resident Certificated English and Foreign Mistresses and Profes- 

sors. bem rw for English and French Examinations. Lessons given by 

certificated teacher in cooking and dressmaking. Boarders received by the 

Head-Mistress. Excellent climate, and every opportunity for out-door life 

and exercise—Apply during August and September to Miss JOCELYN 
SMITH, Barton St. David, Somerton, Somerset. 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL, near CRAWLEY, 

e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 

playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &. Preparation for 
Universities, &c., if desired.—For particulars apply Miss HAYLLAR. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The Senior House-Master has 

a few VACANCIES for Septembernext. Many University, Army and 

Navy successes; seven Balliol Scholarships, and four Fellowships since 1894, 

Very healthy, modern sanitation, hospital nurse as matron.—Apply for Illustra- 
ted Prospectus to Rev. W. T. KERLING, Boscobel, Weymouth. 

O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—CLERGYMAN 

(Fellow of College) AND HIS WIFE, resident in Cambridge, WISH to 

MEET with BOY about seven to bring up with their own. French Geverness, 

£100 to £150 according to arrangements.—Address, ‘‘Z,”’ care of Miss Missen, 

2a Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 






































NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. cach. By post, 18. 9d. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, 
HANTS.—Mr. GERALD MEAKTN, Trin. Coll.. Camb. (successor to Mr. 
Theodore Cornish), assisted by two resident Oxford Graduates, takes a limited 
number of BOYS, between 8 and 14, preparing for the Public Schools. Sou th- 
bourne stands on the high ground above the sea, about one mile from Christ- 
church, on the direct Bournemouth line. Dry, bracing, sunny climdte; soil, 
sand and gravel. Main drainage. Sea-bathing. Cricket-field of five acres, 
sanatorium, playroom, skating-rink. Terms inelude board and tuition, French, 
drilling, singing, drawing, carpentering,&c. Reduced terms to sons of officers. 
Experienced matron, 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Fficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, Recent 

successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations. — D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
osition received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
horough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, SW. 


NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)}—CANDI- 

DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 

on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Seoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 

happy to act as a reference.—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A., 
1l Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

Boys i NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOB SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


. 
ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
+A aBOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident; mis- 
































tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEB 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 
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— OF REMOVA UL. 
Mr. FRANK ADAMS, M.A., for 10 years at 
Wellingore Hall, near Lincoin, 
is MOVING in September to BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. ; 
Boys of good character (aged 14-18) received from Public 
or Preparatory Schools, Ai. 
either for Colonial and Agricultural Training 
or for a General Education, combined with 
manual work and outdoor life. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


TALSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. ; ; 

The Rev. J. A.S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
graduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to prepare for the Public 
Sehools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places _in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, French, and German. Delight- 
ful outdoor life: cricket, football, &e. All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate hoys.—Prospectus, &c., ou 
application, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Il6th. 

ao e ~ 
IT. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Head-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate. Reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracingair. 
Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, earpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 








( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
( CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-tield, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings. 

Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Carpenter's shop. Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. Home comforts. 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—For ROYAL 
NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Especially adapted 

for Junior Pupils. Strongly recommended. Naval class of three backward 
boys. Individual tuition. Long experience in Naval Exams, Moderate fees. 








—Address, HUGH LUPTON, Beeches School, Melbourn, Royston, Herts. 
SALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 

Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


DUCATION.—UPTON HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, 
BUCKS.—Girls successfully prepared for all Exams. Special advan- 
tages for French, German, and accomplishments. Home comforts, gymnasium, 
cycling, recreation grounds. Moderate fees. Gov. student required.—Address, 
iss ETHERINGTON. 


REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schgols and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 
NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). — Established 1860. High-class finishing school. Thorough 
English education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. WINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
ANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E, L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY, 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—Refereuces and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
oA ee OSD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 





























N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 
visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Lidiug, cycling, &e. School recommended by Miss 
age Principal of Ludy Margaret Hall, Oxford—Apply to Miss Ss. 
Cc . 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


OGNOR, SUSS ert 











SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comtort.—Principal, Miss WICK ENDEN, 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
PLES. Languages special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to KR, J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 








_— HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 
Large playground; tennis, Every home comfort and care. Marked suecesg 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Special Terms. 


made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 
References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L., and many 


Others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 
GIRLS. — BONVIL 





IGHER EDUCATION OF 
, SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 

Coilege, Cambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos.—Large Staff Highly Certig. 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Individual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards, 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro. 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations, 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BravutiruL Country SITUATION, bracing air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
gymuasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &. Schoo 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, 60 
Guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. Srd. Prospectus on application. ; 


~~ e* Se OD & tb 3. SS 


Frospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


NRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
Head-Master—Rev. O. D. INSKIP, M.A., LL.D. 

Inclusive Fees from £30 to £39 per annum. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD. 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP, 

—One of the finest and best equipped private boarding schools in 
England. Every department splendidly furnished tor object in view. 100 acres, 
Cricket-field kept after manner of best county grounds. Gymnasium (100 ft. by 
30ft.); swimming bath; recreation hall (90ft. by 30 ft.) ; separate building for 
chemistry (40 benches and lecture-room); physics room; 18 baths; beautiful 
central hall and 6 class-rooms. 100 boarders; 9 resident masters, matron, 
and resident trained nurse. Fees: under 13, 70 guineas; over 1”, 80 guineas 


per annum.—Prospectus on application to the Principal, J. BAYLEY. 


QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, i: 


Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
e M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by eflicient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health ' 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


wETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection, 


i EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381 A.D.—A Public School with good Modern side. Fourteen Scholar- 
ships connecting the School with the Universities. Terms :—School house, 
£65; Junior House, £55 per annum.—For vacancies for next Term apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 

and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 

built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel ; detached sana- 

torium. Cricket tield; fives courts; gymnasium ; carpenter’sshop. High ground; 

dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


ORNWALL.—HARLEIGH SCHOOL, BODMIN— 


Healthiest part of Eugland. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
only, at moderate fees. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
School Scholarships, Army and Navy. Home comforts.’ Perfect sanitation. 
Premises rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. Good playing fields. Pros 
pectus, Views, Magazine from the HEAD-MASTER. NEXT TERM, SEPT. léth. 


NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION FOR SONS OF 


GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs. per annum; reduction to brothers. 
Vicar is Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, education, 
games, gymnasium, references, &. Very healthy village. Over 600 have 
already been educated.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, Winslow. 


AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 

BoarpinG Scuoor for Girts.—Thorough education ; every home comfort; 
large detached house; cert. sanitation ; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer Term sometimes speut in 
Switzerland.—Principals, The Misses SuMNER and Miss Biancu, B.A. (Lond.) 















































NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Established 
A.D, 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
Examinations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St 








Bernard, Brusscls, 
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DINBURGH A-C-A.D E-M Y. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. _ 
NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
The AY. October Ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination in 
TUES: * and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
ular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
The regi’ poth UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
sce. are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C, E. W. 
Parenvs 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 


MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 

ible. 
: 1a POC. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 
The at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, between 10 and 


seo Parents at 
Jo‘clock. the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 


oA ‘OING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obtained from the JANITOR at. 
BOARDE my, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
in OA RDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 
HARDY. Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jeffrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith. They will be glad to see Purents by 
appointment. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 

1) HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistvess........--eceeereeeerseres Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


6 guineas a Term, 
Fr pal oon daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. : 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. _ 


UNDERLAND SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF MASTERS. 
The COMMITTEE of this School is PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the positions of HEAD-MASTER and SECOND-MASTER. 
The Head-Master’s salary will be £250 per annum, rising £15 annually for 
three years. : L¢ 
The Second-Master’s salary will be £130 per annum, rising £10 annually for 
ee years. 
orp pestionsen selected must devote the whole of their time to the service of 
the School. ‘ : ‘ 7 ’ 
Applications, stating qualifications, age, &c., and accompanied with three 
recent testimonials, must be addressed to the undersigned, from whom full 
articulars may be obtained, on or before 15th August, 1901—JAMES 
PATTERSON, Hon, Sec., School of Art, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


Qu | OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination.—lor particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. het Seta: sie! ; 
\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
S With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St, Andrews, N.B. 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 


NIVERSITY 
A FEW STUDENTS are RECEIVED for BOARD and RESIDENCE in the 
WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM.—Appli- 
cations to be made to the Warden, Miss M. C. STAVELEY (Som. Coll., Oxford). 


WO or THREE ENGLISH GIRLS WANTING to 
Learn GERMAN can be received as boarders by Miss PETSCHLER in 
Rostock, Mecklenburg. Terms £50 a year.—For particulars inquire Miss 
KUHRT, 30 Bardwell Road, Oxford, who is returning to Germany, August 
17th, and would take charge of pupils. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 

stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ; F. E. Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 


highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 




















ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
_ GRAY&PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking 8. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling, 


ASSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
41 BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tifieated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
~CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 





ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement. of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Mii GiRis? ENGLIsH, Forrian P—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 








0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
SUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
h BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for ‘Teachers, 
*5 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











QTAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
K) perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Oldand young have been snecess- 
fully treated. Boy residents reccived ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 





ROFL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
‘ CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Owing to the Society's operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 
agency. It disseminates in schools, and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals, and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. 
By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. ‘Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree 
it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Society to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all 
booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, “* The Animal World,” price 
2d., and ‘The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its annual 
report, price 1s, for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature published by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had 
gratis; also for copies of its monthly return of convictions, or also its 
cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to dis- 
tribute them usefully. Address, No. 105 Jermyn Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending July 19th, 
1901, as follows :— 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state 287 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame 17 
Overdriving and overloading horses _.., jen ove 8 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, goats, and dogs ... “s 117 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food 6 
Conveying cattle and pigs improperly ... os eee eve 2 
Cocktighting pa = mae om “ 2 
Wild birds offences during close season ove 21 
Owners causing inabove ... ow oe eco eve 170 
Laying poisoned grain on land .., ove ee exe z 

*632 


During 1901 up to last return ... ove +. 3,869 
Total for the present year a id we 4,501 

* Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the 
Society) : 595 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by 
the Society). The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to 
the police in cases not requiring the personal attendance of our officers, 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides 
day duty, relays. of officers watch all-nigh traffic in the streets of London. 
Printed suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

Anonymous complaints of cruelty are not acted on. The names of correspon- 
dents are not given up when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Socicty is Greatly in Need of Funds, 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


No, 105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and ex- 
tent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales ; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law ; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion, except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 

T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-1902 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2nd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Major-General 
Sir Ian Hamiton, K.C.B., in the Governors’ Hall. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made tor the coufses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for competition 
in SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botamy, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; one of 
£50 in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students 
from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 
HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
‘The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Tuesday, 


October lst, Dr. Daty in the chair. 
The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 





use, and no beds are closed, The only general hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 12,746; out-patients, 161,762; accidents, 19,944; major 


operations, 2,526. 

Appointments. — More appointments salaried and resident are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Sixty qualified appointments are made 
annually, and more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three montiis, 
All free to students of the College. Resident appointments have free boar 

Scholarships aud Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are giveu 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be otfered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be ma ie. 
Qualitied Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &e., aud 
the New Ciub’s Union Roonis are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 
Club. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other Railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) 

—The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for 
this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Candidates entering for 
this course can register as Medical Studeuts.—Full particulars may be obtained 











Goldington Road, Bedford, 





on upplication to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 
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eo COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


Patroness--H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The. Chairman and Council ACKNOWLEDGE, with many thanks, the 
RECEIPT of the following DONATIONS :—Messrs. Denny, Mott, and Dixon, 
£105 ; Clothworkers’ Company, £50. : 

31.730 London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of air 
in 1900. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

. Contributions paid early in the year are of special value, and will be gratefully 

received by the 

Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P., 
10, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, &.W. 
Patroi— HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt.Hon. W. E.H. LECKY,M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Firtx EpItion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
: 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


U THE LITERARY PEN. 

“It is guaranteed to write anything from a sonnet to an epic, and it 

certainly runs very easily and quickly. ‘U’is the letter it bears, and ‘U’ it 
will, doubtless, remain to a grateful posterity.”-—Black and White. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 











J Sah, se pha and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
. or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS........0044 Sepsessenbeseadicossnsnssesesty £40,000,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared: plague of them from Sheftield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, Is. 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 














Applications for Copies of the SPBCTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wc. ? 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF Art, 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically und 
Artists’ Names. i 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
£18 18s. CRUISE, CHRISTIANIA, ST. PETERSBURG, 


STOCKHOLM, and COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 17th. 


£15 15s. CRUISE, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, NAPLES, and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th, 

On the S.Y. “‘ ARGONAUT”’; tonnage, 3,254 ; horse-power, 4,000 ; described in 
Times leading article, April 26th, 1901, as ‘‘a commodious steam yacht, fitted 
with every modern convenience and luxury.” 

£6 6s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS. 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 

£12 12s. FLORENCE and VENICE TOURS, 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 








ngewe BAKER, the well known bookseller ang 

better known bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable services 
to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS Ix 
BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker, of John Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 
best second-hand bookseller in that town.’—Bazaar, Exchange and Meri 
Correspondenee invited. § 


bree OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &, 





are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, ail pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given — Poetry for 
Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘* Prince Dorus,” 1811; ‘Mrs. Leicester's hool,” 

1809; Browning's “ Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘‘Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks' 
Jaunts,” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; ‘Lorna Doone,” 3 vols,: 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘‘ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (Ist Ed.) ; “ Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 








CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, /®: ANDERSON & CO.,,;MEDOC. 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 


Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Church, Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Presipext—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. |. Insert batetiomantes at the lowest possible 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire» | prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 2% Ps 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 





Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 
Social Reforms, Bells and Bellringers, &c. 
Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with official guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Office, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean’s Yard,S.W.; the 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 99 


Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart 910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° it procures us in London and the 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 23 a ae pay note 24 / ° iho i aaeene eae ee 


The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
afternoon. It is requested that all applications for | jay. post-free 
tickets may contain the name and address of each 5 6 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 


J. J. HANNAH, Cnairman of Committees. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. an 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carviags 
Paid to any Railway Station, izcluding Cases 
4 Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR | 16,- and 20,- a dozen and upwards. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


j We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
id. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. Page..... icpeleaSeeaiwe seacenion £10 lu 0 
F, B, MACDONALD, Secretary. Haif-Page ..... eae LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Quurter-Page ° 313. 6 Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
a at Narrow Column ...cccscccces 310 0 (ateninerernonsesnmsin (aac omrencintsi ama seasons 
7 rr ° Half-Column ......ee00. iheewe 11 0 . rrr neve 
H E UNI O N BAN K o f Quarter-Column ...... eeerecer vl7 6 THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
AUSTRALIA, LIMiI 6 
aTSAn . _— aianeiie CoMPANIES. andi E P P s’S Cc re) Cc Oo A. 
BUNIE PORD: eins sacwensnuce 1414 0 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, TMOG PALS: icidesesscsivss cave 1212 0 GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


ry orn Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- E Pp P Ss 7S Cc Oo Cc Oo A. 


Paid-wp Capttial ....:.s00c0ascessseseesaee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............00cssseseeeseeese 890,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent’ for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixcd periods, on 
terms which may be ascertaiued on application. 
W. E. CANBERY, Manager. 
M1 Zorvbil!, London, E.C, : 








width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Disptayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





FOR BREAKTAST AND SUPPER. 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, E Pp P Ss’ S Cc oO Cc Oo A. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
l4s. per inch. 


Broad columu following “Publications of the Week,” JOSE PH GI LLOTT’S 


13s. per inch. 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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Now Ready. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S 


New Novel, entitled 


TRISTRAM of BLENT 


Price 6s. 


“There is originality of construction, of character. and of dialogue 
_-often epigrammatic, often paradoxical, but still more often de- 
lightfully humorous.’ — Zines. 

“In a word, ‘Tristram of Blent’ is a thoroughly sincere and 
thoughtful piece of work...... The crisis of the situation is treated 
with real delicacy, and with a refinement of sentiment which lends 
an almost idyllic air to the story.”—Daily Chroniele, 


MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 


Uniform with “A Compleat Bachelor.” 


AN EPISODE ON A DESERT ISLAND. 
By the Author of “ Miss Molly.’? Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Just Published. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : > ‘ SiS aS 

weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two a Three Friends ney 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
RIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


a MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmrn, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





THE LADIES’ LEAGUE GAZETTE. 

The Journal of the Ladies’ League for the Defence and Promotion of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of England, Avaust Issve Now Reapy. 

Contents :—The Lord’s Prayer. By Canon Bernard.—The Lifting Up of Life. 
By Canon Edmonds.—Lord Halifax and E.C.U. By the Rev. Arthur Galton.— 
Patriotism and Protestanism.—Practical Service: an Appeal.—Among the 
Branches. 

Of all Newsagents and Booksellers; 2d.; or post-free, 3d., from the Offices, 
THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd., London. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach ‘the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND ADDRESSES BY THE LATE 
BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. By the 


sg Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 
vo, 63. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* We can recall no book of recent times 
which may be so justly called ‘prophetic’ in its zeal for truth, its moral 
insight, its courageous and far-sighted discussion of practical problems, its 
prcefoundly religious spirit, its splendid and inspiring optimism.” 

A COMMENTARY ON 
) Sa 
TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By A. C. Brapter, LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 








190,000 Copies Sold in America and England. 


By the Author of “ RICHARD CARVEL.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE CRISIS. 


SUNDAY SUN.—“ A book which should win its author a place among the 


world’s great authors.” 
HENRY BOURLAND: 


A, E. HANCOCK. The Passing of the Cavalier. 
THE BRAHMO SAMAJ AND ARYA 


SAMAJ IN THEIR BEARING UPON CHRISTIANITY. A Study in 
Indian Theism. By Frank LiLiineston, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


MODERN GREECE. ‘wo Lectures 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers 
on “ The Progress of Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricwarp C, 
Jebs, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

















HANDBOOKS OF ARCHZ OLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES.—NEW VOL. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. H. J. 


GREENIDGE, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY, 
By WILLIAM W. CARLILE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


«The book is written in a most interesting style, so that the attention of the 
reader is closely held throughout its various stages.......He keeps well abreast 
with the currency problems of the time.” —Bankevr’s Magazine. 

“Nous avous évidemment affaire 4 un commentateur habile.” 

~--Economiste Francaise. 

* The conclusions here inducted are explained and led up to by a wealth of 
argument and illustration, with copious quotation of authorities and con- 
sideration of varying views which should secure for Mr. Carlile’s intensely 
interesting volume a place beside the celebrated treatise of Lord Liverpool on 
‘The Coins of the Realm.’ ”*—Lirerpool Post. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC QUES- 


TIONS. By Joun B. Henperson. Crown 8vo, lis. net. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSIS- 


SIPPI. By J. H. Garner, Ph.M. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contexts For AUGUST. 2s. 6d. net. 











Erisoprs OF THE MontTH. ? 

Lorp Rosrsrry’s Opportcnity. By an Old Parliamentary Hand. 

SHALL tHE MEDITERRANEAN FLeer Remain UNReADY? (Witha Map.) By 
Arnold White. 


; A PLEA ¥oR RE-OPENING THE Ranp. By P. James MacDonnell. 


Sr. James’ Park. By Austin Dobson. 

Some Recent Art Sates. By W. Roberts, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Christie’s.” 

AMERICAN AFFalRS. By A. Maurice Low, 

A Stupy 1s Devastation. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. 

New Licgut oN SHAKESPEARE. By A. P. Sinnett. 

A CentTURY OF ProseLrytismM. By J. McCabe, Author of “ Twelve Years ina 
Monastery.” ; 

Tue Execution oF Marsuat Ney. (Conclusion.) By Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, Bart. 

Tue Case OF THE NETHERLANDS Rattway Company. By Fairplay. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1381. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY, 
Carer Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.BR.1.B.A., F.S.1. 
H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Six Shillings Each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LAST SENTENCE.” 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


By MAXWELL GRAY. [Just out. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 

The St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Amid the ocean of commonplace, it is something 
to be more than usually thankful for to come across a book so refreshingly 
strong, original, thoughtful, and artistic. The author proves that she is a 
close observer of life and character. She has insight and the art that enables 
her to give it vivid eyes 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DODO.” 


THE LUCK THE VAILS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
The Spectator.— Delightfully easy holiday reading...... calculated to give a 
proper Christmas thrill on the hottest midsummer afternoon.” 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A work to be read and well weighe: d by the thought- 
ful, and of no small interest to the student of the times.” 


THE INHERITORS. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ The book is extremely clever. The types are brilliantly 
studied, and rev eal the keen student of modern politics and letters. Itisa 
book that should be read,’ 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ Fantasy.” 

The Spectator.— Au elaborate and ruthless study of the gambling spirit as 
developed by State lotteries in modern Italy. The tragic consequences of 
indulgence in the gambling mania are traced out with a Samadi of convincing 
detail, It isa great novel with a most laudab le purpose, the lesson of which 
should not be thrown away on English readers.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


The Daily Chronicle.— An absorbing and a very persuasive book. Those 
who know anything at all of the city which it describes will deli ght in the 
countless incidental sketches of social life, high, middle, and low.”’ 


JACK RAYMOND. 
By E. L. VOYNICH. 

Mr. Rorert Hicuens, in the Westminster Gazette.—“ I put down ‘ Jack Ray- 
mond’ with a glow of admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, 
and I wish her success with her strong and noble book. She stands outa 
notable figure among novelists. She cares for truth and the breath of life.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GADFLY. 


The Academy.—“‘ A remarkable story ; ; more deeply interesting than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred novels.” 


WPT eerss Coo OP 


The Athenzum.—‘‘ An excellent performance. The people are such forest- 
folk as we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of George Eliot in 
the unforced and racy style in which bucolic characters Speak from its pages. 
The author is to be congratul: vied on a really clever novel. 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
By FRANCES HARROD (Frances Fornes-Ropertsoy), 
The Outlook.—‘ Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive analysis 
of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pathos.” . 


SAWDUST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
The Graphic.— An exceptionally strong and brilliant piece of work, even 
when judged by the high standard to which its author has accustomed her 
readers.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
By BASIL MARNAN. 
The Morning Post.—*‘ A strong, clever, and striking book. Mr. Marnan has 
drawn some vivid and wholly new pi ictures. The book has scenes of dramatic 
power, told with simple directness. 


FROM A SWEDISH ee |. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF, 
The Spectator.—‘* We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence 
of the unabated vitality ot that vein of fantastic invention which ran purest 
in the tales of Andersen. 





THE 


DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 
12 volumes. 

The St. James’s Gazett 
holiday.” 





—‘* A handy pocketable little series to take away on a 


The Latest Volumes are:— 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. 
By AGNES C. LAUT. 
The Athenzum.—* A capital story, giving an excellent idea of the growth of 
our dominion in Canada during the e arlier part of the Nineteenth Century ; it 
is full of life and action, and it is well written.’ 


SISTER CARRIE. 


By THEODORE DREISER, 





Mr. HEINEYANN'S CATALOGUE on APPLICATION, Any bound Book 
i» this Cutalogue will be senton approval, on naming the nearest Boolseller 
thvoush whom it may be sent. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 








FROM J. NISBET & CO. § LIST, 


A Woman's Memories 
of the War. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“ The most interesting account of the war yet published.” —St, James's Gazette, 
“ Miss Brooke-Hunt’s simple, unaffected narrative will touch and please eve 
eader.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 7 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 
Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Boutoy 
KING, ‘Author of **A reoagee A of Italian Unity,” and Tuomas Ogzy, 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net 

“For the first time we have put before us in ‘Italy To-Day’ a thoroughly im. 
partial, lucid, and comprehensive account of the social life and economic cop. 
dition of Italy at the present time...... Wili undonbtedly become one of the most 
widely read and highly valued volumes on Italian life and prospects.”—World, 


TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggies for Catholic Supremacy in the Last 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of “The Great Lord Burghley,” &¢, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“To write the story of those years a better man than Major Hume could 
hardly have been chosen.”-—Athenewin 

Told with interesting illustrative detail, and is worthy of the most careful 
study.’ —Guardian. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES, 


By WALTER SicHEeL. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

** At once erudite and brilliant...... the ablest defence of the policy of making 
peace at Utrecht yet writte nD will take its place among the best political 
biographies in our language.’ —Speakei 

** We recognise the book as one of real importance, and one not to be neglected 
by any student of the eighteenth century,” —Literature. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


and Life. By J. A.Hossox. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
“This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and 
which every social reformer would do well to study with care.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
ist LARGE EDITION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
JEALOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel. By PERCY WHITE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the cleverest works of fiction of recent years.”— Yorkshire Post, 
** What strikes usabout Mr. White's work is itsamazing cleverness.” —Bookman, 





NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 maser Street, W. 


WHERE IS YOUR HUSBAND? 


And Other Brown Studies. 
By GEORGE FROST. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: J. 





LITERATURE.—“ Those who read essays will thank us for calling their 
attention to this quietly humorous and eminently sensible little book.” 

STANDARD.—* Homely _topies...... discussed with quick- witted and dainty 
allusiveness......touch a high level of thought und expression.’ 

DAILY CHRON ICLE.—* The article on ‘ Depression’ is quite memorable.” 

ONLOOKER.—‘‘ The essays have the crowning grace of wit—of genuine, spon- 
taneous, infectious wit.” 

WORLD.‘ Sound domestic and social philosophy presented with uo small 
measure of literary force...... distinctly above the average...... the author has 
a pleasant gift of dry humour and strikes a deeper note with sincerity and 
effect.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—* Books like this are to be welcomed with both hands, 

..There is good sense, and good feeling running throughout this refreshing 


book.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Written with distinction of style, it has moral vision 
in it, and humour and pathos as well......1 a book with which we don't intead 
to part.” 





PUBLISHED BY 
TT HOM AS BURLEIGH, 17 Cecil Comet, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


TH MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 


Translated by Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. C. DDAGUILAR, C.B. 

With an Introduction by the Author of ‘* AN ABSENT-MINDED WAR,” 
and a Photogravure Portrait of NAPOLEON, from the celebrated Painting by 

Vernet, now in the Tate Gallery. 

Napoleon died in 1821, but, although the invention of modern weapons and 
smokeless powder has revolutionised tactics, the principles of strategy are 

eternal, and these maxims convey lessons which are as important to-day as they 
were iu the days of Hannibal aud Cesar, and it is not too mueh to ¢ say that if 
Napoleon’s War Maxims had from the beginning been rigidly app slied to the 
conduct of the present war, it would have been over long ago. 

The notes give practical illustrations of the science of War, taken from the 
campaigus of ‘Ture nne, Frederick the Great, &e., and the Author of ‘An Absent- 
Minded War” applies the maxims to some of the eventsin South Africa. 

The size of the book is only 3in. by Sin. (uniform with Penn's “Some Fruits 
of Solitude”), and the price, in cloth, with a cover design by Charles Robinson, 
is 2s. 6d. net. Ready next week. 

FREEMANTLE and CO., 217 Piccadilly, W. 
~ REVIEWED, ADVERTISED. OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPEB 

ANY promptly sent by post. 

BOOK CATALOGUE OF New REMAINDERS FREE, 
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AMELIA E, BARR'S NEW NOVEL 
SOULS OF PASSAGE. By the Author of “'The Maid of 
Maiden Lane,” &c. (Unwin's Gr Green Cloth Library.) 68, _ 

A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 


BY ROCK AND POOL ; or, An Austral Shore. By the 


__Author of “I of “ By Ree Reef and Palm,” ke. __ (Unwin's Green Cloth Library. ‘) 6s. 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK, 
DE OMNIBUS. 


By the Conductor 
Cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


By Barry Pain. —THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKEN.- 








(Barry Pary). 








HAM. By Joun /~ = Hopnes.- -THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER 
» ELIZABETH. . Sixth Edition. 
loth, 2s, each ; paper, ls. each. 
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FIFTH EDITION READY TO-DAY. 
With Original Irish Airs. 


3 paper, ls. 


THE IRISH SONG BOOK. 


Edited by A. P. GRAVES. Cloth, 2s. 
¢ HEAP E DITION JUST READY 


THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE 
hag By Professor PasQuaLe VILLARI, Fully Illustrated, cloth, 








By G. 


SECOND EDITION READY TO-DAY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES. 


Hopen Pike. (‘Lives Worth Living” Series.) Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
A NOVEL OF A NUN. 


GEORGE MOORE’S Great Novel, SISTER 
TERESA, “as just been published at 6s. 
na “ Unwin's Green Cloth Library,” and 
can be had at all the Libraries and of all 
Booksellers, 


“4 piece of sincere, strenuous, original art; the work of a mind unfeignedly 
devoted to a high ideal of truth and beauty.”’—-Daily Chronicle. 
“No deeper or more powerful novel than ‘Sister Teresa ’ has been written in 
the English language for several years.’’—Daily Express. 
“ A book of undeniable talent.”"—Mr, W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 





“Luminous and deeply interesting......No other novelist i in this country has 
succeeded so well in the presentment ‘of this by no means uncommon type of 
woman......@ novel which one may read with profit.”—Literar y Guide. 


EVELYN INNES, ?}y the same Author, has also just been 
published in a Sixpenny Edition. 


SISTER TERESA. By Georcze Moore. 6s. 
SISTER TERESA. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


FROM SQUIRE 
TO PRINCE. 


Being a History of the Rise of the 
House of Cirksena. 


By WALTER PHELPS DODGE, 


Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Fellow Royal Geographical Society ; 
Fellow American Geographical Society; Author of “ Piers Gaveston,” &c. 


By Georce Moore. 6s. 





Fully Illustrated, cloth, Ios. 6d. 


“The romantic story of the gradual rise of a German country squire 
to the dignity of Imperial Count and Prince of the independent 
State of East Frisia has never been told in English ; and the three 
hundred years from 1430 to 1744, when the last Prince of East 
Frisia died without issue, and Frederick the Great took possession 
of the country, is rich in incident. Windswept and bleak on the 
shores of the North Sea, the vanished State has a pathetic interest 
which is fuily described in this exhaustive book.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Ancient Lordship of East Frisia—Early Frisian 
History—The Origins of Government in Frisia—The 
Earlier Counts—Enno I.—Count Edzard I.—Enno II.- 
The Reign of Enno II. (contd.)—Edzard II., Christopher 
and John—The Later Counts—Count Enno III.—Frisia 
of of To-day—Appendix. 
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ASIA AND EUROPE. 


STUDIES PRESENTING THE CONCLUSIONS 
FORMED BY THE AUTHOR IN A LONG 
LIFE DEVOTED TO THE SUBJECT 
OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
10s. 6d. net. 





CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
PR, ie. etek ee ca a ix 
Introduction 1 


The Influence of Europe o on 1 Asia ite « ' 
Islam and Christianity in India. ake a * 
Will England Retain India? ... a” «o-- 
The Charm of Asia for Asiatics a a So 
English and Asiatie Feeling Contrasted ... 129 
The Reflex Effect of Asiatic Ideas ... acs bane 
The Mental Seclusion of India ... a ow. 146 
The Great Arabian ... ne ae an ee 155 
Race-Hatred in Asia “a pp ae os en 
Arab Courage ... eu “a aa st «. 220 
Indian Abstemiousness ... re ded woo 2oe 
The Asiatic Notion of Justice ... een ws a0 
The ‘“‘Standard of Comfort” in India ww. 244 
The Core of Hindooism _... ae <a eco 20a 
Cruelty in Europe and Asia ... wea «. 261 
The Variety of Indian Society... .. .. 268 
The Vastness of Calamities in Asia ... oes. 
AT yplea ASiatlG: sc sce sey, es, ce, 


Aladdin’s Cave... = se aa pe oo Zee 
The Arabs of the Desert . a at «. 301 
Asiatie Patriotism ... we ade ian w. 308 
‘“*Fanaticism” in the East ina pe ate ne 


Will Conquest Vivify Asia? ... bot we Sao 
Why Turkey Lives ... 0 0 = are owe, 380 
Tropical Colonization a coe ce Oe 
Hindoo ‘‘ Barbarism” ie ets act ww. 345 
The Future of the Negro... oe oad 354 
The Minds of Savages ae ad ava «se 362 
The Progress of Savage Races .. Me on ae 
Index see ree wae pon a ect oe S17 





EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


AM emboldened to publish these Essays which have all 
, the same object, namely to make Asia stand out 
clearer to English eyes, because it is evident to me 
that the white races under the pressure of an entirely new 
impulse are about to renew their periodic attempt to 
conquer or at least to dominate that vast continent. 


The continent Europe desires to conquer is not therefore 
a continent occupied by savages, but one full of great 
and small nations highly though imperfectly civilized, pro- 
ficient in all arts except sculpture and painting, with great 
cities, great laws, great literatures and a great amount of 
social happiness, perhaps greater than exists in Europe. I 
doubt if the attempt will succeed, and certainly it will not 
succeed without the infliction of a vast amount of human 
misery, for which government by Europe may or may not 
be a compensation. It certainly will not be unless the 
races draw nearer, the first consequence of which to both 
continents will be a decline from their present tone. 
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